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Reftituit veterem Cenforia Lima pudorem, 
Dumque malos carpit prxcipit efle bonos, 
Ruf! US, 


With ufeful touch we roufe ingenuous fhame, 
And form good Authors, while the bad we blame. 





Art. I. Hiflory of Great Britain, from the Revolution, 1688, 
to the Conclufion of the Treaty of Amiens, 1802. By William 
Belfham ; Volumes XI. and XII. vo. 188, Phillips. 
1805. 


(THOSE writers who have defcribed the duties which 
occupy and the qualities which recommend the hiftorian, 
have always ftrongly infifted on truth and impartiality as 
effential requifires. Yet, as hiftorians are but men, criticifm 
has always relaxed in fome degree its juft feverity, when an 
author, through Loire UE his native country, or attachment to 
fome patron or friend, has betrayed a flight or occafional bias 
in his judgment, and ufed terms of praife or palliation, where 
thofe of cenfure or condemnation would have been more 
pry applied. This mitigation of critical feverity has, 
wever, never been granted, but when the motive to error 
has been as laudable as thofe already mentioned, and when the 


= delinquent has intitled himfelf to it by modefty of manner, 


diligence in refearch, accuracy in ftatement, and an unde. 
Viating attention to truth in his narrative, although he may difs 


| play partiality in his inferences. 
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Mr. Belfham has now publifhed two more volumes of his 
Hiftory of Great Britain, where, he fays, he has brought 3 
to a period beyond which it is not his intention to continue 
the work. Ithas often been our painful duty to animadven 
with feverity on the principles and ftatements advanced 
this writer in his former volumes, and in thofe before us we 
are called upon as loudly and imperioully as ever, to exereik 
the fame unpleafant part of our funétion. In thefe volumes, 
as in thofe which preceded, the characteriftic of the authoris 
hoftility to the caufe of his country, a grofs and ijliberal con. 
tempt of the — expreffed or infinnated on all-occe 
fions, a perpetual dilpofition to (riumph in the fuccefs of the 
enemies of Great Britain, and to revile and vilify all thok 
who have ftruggled for her good, or taken up arms as heg 
allies. In the purfuit of this moft odious and unjuftifiabl 
fyftem, Mr. Bellham, far from alfeéting impartiality, decries 
it in his Preface, as a frigid phrlofophy, a monkifh infenfrbility; 
‘* he does not,”’ he fays, ‘* confine his efforts to a fimple and 
nakéd recital of faéts, but has laboured invariably and aflidu 
oufly to inculcate fuch principles and fentiments as have beea 
proved by the reafonings of the ableft political writers, by th 

ra¢tice of the greateft ilatefmen, and by the unitorm tenor 
of hiflorical evidence, te be in the higheit degree beneficial 
mankind.” 

This ftatement, taken in its moft favourable fenfe, is no 
creditable to Mr. Belfham as a hiflorian ; temper and’ umpat 
tiality are required from thofe who affume that charatter. A 
controvertift has indeed aright to purfue the courfe deferibed 
by Mr. Belfham, but all the pamphlets, which the fpinit of dif 
putation has produced, would not, if collected and {trung te 

ether, form a hiflory. Every author of every one of the 

amphlets has purfued the exatt courie deferibed by Mb 
Bellham; he has collected taéts, and laboured to inculcate 
principles, but few have liad the audacity, on fuch terms, 
claim adraitlion inte the rank of hiflortans. 

Confidering the boldnefs with which Mr. Beltham decrist 
impartiality, it is rather aflanithing that he thould condefcend 
to equivocate ; by laying he ‘ has not confined his efforts @ 
a fimple and naked recital of fafis :"” it would have been mor 
manly to have declared, that the recital of faéts, if by the word 
hemeansunfophillicated truths, never wasinhis contemplation 
He might have plumed himfelt on confefling, that which mul 
be evident to al! who have read his works with moderate atte 
tion, that for the purpofe of gratifying his rancour, he-ha 
never {crupled to imagine or fuppreis circumftances; to quote 
the worl and leaft credible authors in preference to thofe of 
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indifputable veracity ; to falfify and mutilate quotations and 
fpeeches ; to aflign the aéts and fayings of one man to ano- 
ther; to tranfpofe dates ; to deal in equivocal or general, in- 
ftead of precife and particular affertions ; and to ufe every 
other artifice which a violent partifan can employ, to forward 
a malignant purpofe. Asan apology for thefe hiftorical de- 
linquencies, when they have been chargns upon him, Mr, 
Beliham has fometimes referred to a fyitem which he calls 
“* the paliolopby of hiftory ;” the phrafe is pretty, but to 
judge of the fyftem. by this author’s [pecimen, it would ap- 
ear to refemble the philofophy which Cato refufed to fu 
in Rome; a philofophy recommended by an oration againft 
juftice. He decries monkifh infenfibility, but even thaty 
contemptible as it is, is preferable to jefuitical equivo- 
cation and infidioufnefs. 

Mr. Belfham indeed has not run his career of abufe with. 
out confiderable mortifications ; he has been engaged in fhort 
controverfies with various authors, and before them all, even 
downto Mr. Thelwall, he has been obliged to ftand correét- 
ed: and at laft, like the devils in Milton, he is obliged to 
chew, with evident diftafle, the naufeous fruit planted with 
bis own hand; and while declaring, that ‘* for the warmth of 
his language, he has no apology to offer,” to defcend to a 
whining acknowledgement, that ‘* various expreffions, bor- 
dering upon anger and afperity are, in the lateft editions of 
the preceding volumes of this hiftory, altered and modified,” 
Thus has this intrepid affertor of principle been obliged, by 
his own confeffion, to retra&t the calumnies which his intem- 
perate {pleen had urged him to publifh. The faét is more 
owes ul to him than fatisfa€tory to thofe whom he had in- 
ulted, 

What the particular principles are, which Mr. Belfham boafts 
of having inculcated, it is not eafy to difcover. A rooted de- 
fire to overthrow all ecclefiaftical eftablifhments ts indeed evi- 
dent throughout his work, and an implacable enmity againft 
his king, and all who have enjoyed his favour, is equally con- 
{picuous. From many expreffions in former volumes, the 
reader might infer, that Mr. Belfham was urged to thefe de- 
monftrations by a republican hatred of all royalty ; that his - 
unbounded sad unqualified abufe proceeded from an extra- 
vagant affettion for the liberty of the prefs; and that aéts of 
injuftice and oppreffion inflamed his mind to fuch a degree, 
that his inattention to precifion in the {tatement of faéts was 
occafioned by the ebullition of vehement indignation. In 
thefe volumes all fuch conclufions meet a decided refutation. 
The power of an ufurper is hailed with proftrae adulation ; 


the 
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the liberty of the prefs, as exercifed in England, is cenfured 
with great afperity when it gives offence to a foreign ruler; 
and the various acts of fpoliation and ufurpation, which have 
extended the power of France in defiance of every rule of 
jultice and all obligations of — are not merely uncen- 
fured but palliated and often juitified ; and thofe who have 
contrived and perpetrated them are continually extolled in 
terms of the Ingheft extravagance. In fhort, Mr. Belfham, 
with all his inflexible hatred of the perfon and court of 
George the third, is very well qualified to rife by abjeétnefa 
at St. Cloud, or the Thuilleries. 

Thefe general remarks muft be fupported by an inveftiga. 
tion of the volumes now under confideration. 

The eleventh volume begins with the Seffion of Parlia. 
ment, which opened the 20th of November, 1798, with a 
fpeech, Mr. Belfham fays, “ full of elation at the reeent fuc- 
ceffes of the Britifh arms, and of the firmeft confidence in 
prefent profpeéts.”” ‘Phis elation, it may be proper to remind 
the reader, was occafioned by Lord Nelfon’s viétery at Abou. 
kir ; and thts confidence was excited by the magranimity 
fhown by the Emperor of Ruffia, and the decifion and vigout 


of the Ottoman Porte, together with the favourable appear- 

ances in Germany, and the evident debility in the governe 

ment of France. The debates on the addrefs, and indeed 

moft of the nt proceedings in thefe volumes, are 
t 


given in a fuccinét, unfatisfa€tory, and fomewhat flovenly 
manner. ‘The benches formerly occupied by the minorit 
in the Houfe of Commons, the author obferves, were almo 
deferted, but they flill "Sse a {peech from Sir John Sin- 
clair about Egypt and St. Domingo, and one from Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett about the Ba/ffilles in England, the anfwers to 
which Mr. Belfham does not think it neceffary to notice. A 
motion by Mr. Tierney, onthe fubdjeét of peace, is treated in 
the fame manner; the reader is told, that this member madé 
an able {peech, from which about a page is extraéted, and 
that there was a debate at fome length, but by whom it was 
fupported, or how it came to pafs, that Mr. Tierney’s motion, 
enforced by his able {peech, was negatived without a divifiom, 
the reader may feek elfewhere. 

On the debate refpeéiing the fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus att, Mr. Belfham is more communicative, detailing 
the arguments of feveral fpeakers on each fide, and particu 
larly the exertions of Mr. Courtney (Courtenay) and Sit 
Francis Burdett, in favonr of Colonel Defpard, then a prifoner 
in the Houfe of Corrcétion in Cold Bath-fields, but who, i 
was clearly fhown, was fo well treated, that he had declared 
himifelt faiished with his fituation. ; 
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The propofition of a tax on income feems to have anvolved 
Mr. Belfham in confiderable difficulties. He praifes the 
principle, and fays the project would have been feafible, had 
it been adopted at the beginning of the war; the funding fyf- 
tem, too, would * under a wife and provident government, 
if fuch a government could be fuppofed to exift for any length of 
time in any country, be incomparably the ealieft and moft eli- 

ible mode of raifing fupplies, provided the taxes mortgaged 
= the payment of the intereft of the fucceflive loans fhould 
produce a furplus fufficient to liquidate the principal within a 
given and reafonabie term.” Yet, when the tax on income 
was impofed by Mr. Pitt, ‘* the nation at large faw and felt 
that a more arbitrary and oppreflive impoft was never devifed 
nor attempted by the moft rapacious .tyranny in any age or 
country.” The only apology Mr. Belfham can make for it 
is, that, ‘* the war, however unjuft or unneceffary in its 
origin, muff now be fupported ;”’ and on the ftrength of this 
fagacious excufe, the author ftates all the objeétions made to 
the meafure, without a fingle argument ufed by the minifter 
in fupport of it. If Mr. Belitham, in this inftance, is * le 
bouring, to inculcate any principle,” it mutt be, that whatever 
Mr. Pitt did was inevitably wrong ; for after ftating, that the 
raifing of a great part of the fupplies within the year was 
proper, and that the funding fyftem would be good, if means 
were taken to liquidate the debi, it is not eafy to imagine how 
Mr, Pitt, the firft who propofed and eftablithed the former, 
and revived and fuftained the latter meafure, fhould be open 
to fomuch cenfure. Still more unjuft is it to blame him for 
the frauds which diminifhed the amount of the tax, ‘* in de- 
fiance of the empty boafts of commercial honour.”’ 

The Union with Ireland was alfo propofed in this feffion, 
in confequence of a meflage from the king; and Mr. Belfham, 
(who happens to approve of the meafure, although the reafons 
of his approbation are flrongly charaéterized by his ufual mode 
of judging the affairs of Great Britain) has given a copious 
account of the debate. He reports the refolutions moved by 
Mr. Pitt, the fupport they obtained from feveral members of 
both Houfes, and the arguments which Mr. Sheridan, Lord 
Holland, and Lord Moira, advanced ia oppofition. On the 
ipeech of Lord Minto, he has introduced a long note, to ex- 
plaina principle of his own, that ‘ agreeably to that only in- 
tclligible theory, which founds the principles of morals on the 
bafis of utility, there is no axiom of civil or political morality’, 
not even guflice utfelf, which is not capable of fufpenfion, if. 
the exercife of it can, in any inflance, be proved to be reall 
pernicious to the general interefts of fociety.”’ This doétrine, 
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which in fome of his former volumes, Mr. Belfham would 
have been moft anxious to decry, is now moft ees 
affumed, when he is preparing to appear as the apologitft of 
the crimes and violences of a toreign de{pot. 

The remeining topics noticed by Mr. Belfham in this feffion 
are. M:. Wilbe:torce’s unfuccefstul motion for abolifhing the 
flave-trade ; Mr. Dundas’s account of the affairs of India; 
and the bill for making perpetual the penalties on high trea 
fon. Mr. Belfham, with his ufual heat againft every mea. 
fure tending to reprefs that crime in England, ftigmatizes this 
Jaft bill, as a meafure odious in its nature, of which the firk 
mover and chief advocate was Lord Grenville; a bill ren 
dering perpetual the Aorrid penalties for the crime of treafon, 


‘«« A proteft,’’ he adds, ‘‘ was entered, by the Lords Pon. 
fonby and Holland againft this bill; which, though drawn in con. 
cife terms, expofed in a juft and ftriking manner the barbar¥ty and 
iniquity of the principle on which it was founded, But it was now 
the fafhion to ftigmatize all advances in humanity and civilization, 
or improvements in jurifprudence, as dangerous and democratic in- 
novations ; and to extol, on all occafions, the provident fagacity 
* of our anceftors; as if, in the opinions of thefe declaimers, all 


wifdom had d.ed with their fathers, and nothing but folly remain. 
ed to themfelves,”’ 


All this becaufe the legiflature, almoft unanimoufly, 
confidered it neceflary to continue, in times far more danger 
ous than their anceftors ever knew, thofe penalties which tend 
to reftrain the daring crime of high treafon; to proteét the 
conftnution againft thofe miferable innovators who maintain 
the * fscred duty of infurreétion,” and “the right of 
cafhiering kings.” 

From the Enghfh, Mr. Belfham turns to the Irith Parlia- 
ment, and, in a very imperfeét manner, relates the rejection § 
of the propofed Umon. There are fatts conneéted with that 
event, which an author of moderate induftry might have col- 
letted ; but he who defpifes the narrations of plain truths, and 
** labours only to inculcate principles,” may eafily difcover 
that a line of real information cofts more pains than many 
pages of {peculation and inveétive. 


Having thus difpatched domeftic affairs, Mr. Belfham pro 
ceeds to relate the events of the war, beginning with an ob- 
fervation, that the congrefs of Raftadt had become a mere form 
and mockery of negotiation, but that ‘* the renewal of the war wat 


regarded with averfion by all claffes of the French nation. oe 


degree of confidence in the government was loft, the mol 
gloomy apprehenfions were entertained, and defeat and dil- 
grace were already anticipated.” 
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In the account of the operations of the armies in the val 
digious campaign of 1799, it is not intended to follow Mr. 
Beltham ftep by ftep, but to direét the attention of the reader 
to fome particular pailages alone. One general obfervation 
is, however, neceflary. Confidering how amply and ably 
this campaign has been defcribed by writers moit oppofite in 
principles and wihes, it is matter of aftonifhment that the ac- 
count compiled by Mr. Belfham fhould be found fo loofe, in- 
coherent, and unfatisfaétory. Great allowance muft, however, 
be made for the pain he felt, in commemorating the reverfes 
which attended the enemies of Great Britain, 

His account of the flate of Italy at the beginning of the 
campaign, is a Curious {pecimen of contradiétion and abfur- 
dity. 

‘© The whole of Italy, from the weftern Alps to the Adige, 
and from the Venetian frontier to Sicily, was at this period iz 
pofefion of the French; and the revolutienary fpirit having 
ftrongly feized the minds of a great majority of the more daring 
and enterprifing part of the Italians, a vaft force might have been 
colleéted, under an able and experienced leader, for the defence of 
the country ; a force which, in conjunction with the French, 
might have defied every effort of the combined powers. But the 
directory had, dy their weak aud oppreffive policy, alienated the 
hearts of the Italians, as much as thofe of the Gallic nation, ‘Yrouvé, 
under the title of ambaflador of France to the Cifalpine republic, 
had domineered over that ftate with the moft infolent and caprici- 
oustyranny. Not even the forms of a free government were fuf. 
fered to fubfift : a new conftitution was imperioufly propofed to, 
or, tofpeak more properly, impofed by force upon, them; and the 
Cifalpines, after tafting the fweets of liberty and independence, were 
enraged to find their pretended guardians converted into the moft cruel 
oppreffors. Liguria, Tufcany, Rome, and even Lucca, groaned 
under the directorial yoke : what feemed moft, however, to excite 
the public aftonifhment, was the difgraceful difmiffion of the am- 
baffadors of the Neapolitan government, fo recently eftablifhed by 
the immediate inftrumentality of France ; but it now appeased that 
the directory did not walla Neapolitan republic.’’ Vol. xi. p. 97. 


_ Thus, according to this moft curious promulgator of prin- 
ciples, a people tafe the fweets of liberty and independence, when 
their whole country is poffefled by a toreign power ; and that 
independence is to be mentioned as in their poffeffion, when 
they cannot even remonttrate againft the diétates of that fo- 
reign power, although its weak and spprapive policy may alienate 
thetr hearts ; although from a pretended guardian it Should be- 
come a cruel oppreffor, and although various parts of the coun- 
try, groan under the yoke. Such are, and ever have. been the 
Sweets of liberty and independenge, relerved for thofe who have 
been guided by thofe daring and enterprifing perfons whofe 
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minds are ftrongly feized by the revolutionary /pirit. In Eng. 
land, it is moft devoutly to be wifhed, that fuch perfons may 
never interfere in the affairs of government : theif vanity and 
folly may be worked off in ‘* labouring to inculcate princi. 
ples,” through the medium, if they choofe it, of party pam. 
phlets, mifcalled hiftories. 

From the narrative of the early proceedings of the cam. 
paign, Mr. Belfham’s attention is, for a while diverted, by 
the rupture of the’negotiation at Radftadt, and the maffacre of 
the French deputies. In relating this event, he feems, in de. 
fiance of contradi€tion, and in contempt of probability, to 
rely implicitly on the fuftian fabrication of Jean De Bry ; he 
does indeed fay ‘ it was pretended by thofe who wifhed to 
perplex what the vileft of mankind dared not to palliate—in 
exprefs contradiétion, ‘not only to the oral evidence of the 
parties, but to the folemn judicial depofitions taken at Carll. 
ruke, that the murderers were not Auftrians but French emi. 
grants in difguife,”’ but, ‘* moft unfortunately,’’ he adds, 
** the coldtiefs and apathy apparent in the whole conduét of 
the Auftrian government on tis occafion was very ill calcu. 
lated to efface the jealous and invidious furmifes of thofe who 
yield a ready affent to all that is told of ‘* the crimes of cabi- 
nets.” What is required to fatisfy thofe who write or quote 
fuch books as “ the Crimes of Cabinets*,’’ may not be eafily 
afcertained ; but every proteftation, which the Emperor 
could make, and every exertion which the Archduke Charles 
could direét, were certainly ufed on this occafion. There is 
much myftery in the tranfaétion, but few well-informed men 
in Europe at this time diffent from the opinion, that the affaffi- 
nation of Bonnier and Roberjot, and the pretended miraculous 
efcape of Jean De Bry were planned by the direétory, and 
executed, not by French emigrants, but by French revolu- 
tionary affaflins, verfed in the trade of murder. Indeed, Mr. 
Belfham, inadvertently, it may be fuppofed, gives a fort of key 
to the enigma, when he ftates, that ** this event, for a mo- 
ment, averted the torrent of public indignation from the 
Direétory.” 

But perhaps even Mr. Belfham’s hiffory cannot afford a 
more extravagant {pecimen of inconfillency, calumny, and 
abiurdity than is contained in his account of: the evacuation 
of Naples by the French, the furrender of the rebels, and the 
fubfequent tran‘a€tions. In his anxiety to plead the caufe of 
rebellion, this author is equally forgetful of the decried rights 
of kings, and the vaunted rights of the people. In his eager 





* See Brit. Crit. Vol. xviii. p. 94. 
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nefs to defame a hero, whom all true Britons venerate and 
deplore, he has fhown an affiduity in calumny, and an info- 
lence in abufe, unrivalled by any Englith writer ; except 
perhaps the conduétor of the Parifian Argus. Of the account 

‘yen by Mr. Belfham of this event an abitract muft fuffice, 
mM to tranfcribe the whole would exceed the limits of a re- 
view. So copious is Mr. Belfham, when calumny fupplies 
his pen, that atranfaétion little conneéted with the ** Hiltory 
of Great Britain,” is extended through feventeen pages. 


On the advance of General Suwaroff, he fays, 


“ The Neapolitan patriots Jeemed eager to defend themfelves 
againft all the efforts of the court of Palermo, entertaining no J uf picion 
of the intended defertion of their. allies. But they were thrown into 
a ftupor of amazement, when, on the gth of May, General Mac. 
donald departed from the camp of Caferta, in confequence of the 
pofitive orders which he had received ; taking the route of Rome 
and Florence. The Roman republicans were fcarcely le/s confounded. 
—Newly awakened to freedom,’’ he proceeds, ** the hearts of the 
Neapolitans had, on the eftablifhment of their republic, begun te 
dilate at the profpe& of the progreffive happinefs which lay, or 
feemed to lie before them. Deputations flowed in from all quar. 
ters to congratulate the republican government. ‘The nobles, 
laying afide their Gothic prerogatives, felt pleafure in faluting by the 
name of brothers and equals thofe whom pride, Jupported by de/potifm, 
had hitherto called their vaffals. ‘The greater part of the bifhops 
fent letters declaratory of their attachment to the revolution, For 
the firft time in the Neapolitan provinces was feen the intereftin 
fpeftacle of Liberty, crowned by the hands of Religion. Almoft 
every where the tree of liberty was planted by the intervention of the 
clergy, who, clothed in their facred robes, implored the bleflings of 
Heaven on their regenerated country, and confecrated the joyful 
celebration with pious and folemn rites. In a word, a great ma. 
jority of the higher claffes of the community, both laics and eccle. 
fiaftics, feemed ftrongly influenced by the revolutionary fpirit. 
They had long difcerned and detefted the ignorance, the bigotry 
and the oppreflion, of the vile defpotifm to which they were fub. 
jet; and they feemed to embrace, with enthafiaftic eazernefs, the 
Opportunity which now offered for ever to fhake of fo ignomini- 
ousa yoke. But the inferior ranks of the Neapolitan nation avere 
by na means prepared for fo great a change. Their minds unenlight. 
ened by knowledge, and degraded by the habits of flavery, did 
not expand at the idea of Liserty; a term of which they could, 
indeed, fcarcely be made to comprehend the import.’’ P, 118. 


This happy order of things was however not perfect, Cardinal 
Ruffo, whom Mr. Belfham, with his ufual felicity of irony, 
calls “atrue fon of the church militant,” was feen in Calas 
bra, “ bearing aloft the crucifix in the one hand, and bran- 
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difhing the {word in the other."’ The attitude, though pic. 
turefque, is certainly not very engaging, but perhaps the em. 
eee making allowances for the crime of fupporting a 
awful fovereign, was not lefs becoming than that o socal 
“aie and —s trees of liberty. 

ut worfe is to follow : ‘* proclamations were every where 
diffufed in the name, and by the authority of, the king, and 
def{peradses of all forts crowded to the royal ftandard.” The 
provifional government, who had awakened the hearts of the 
Neapolitans to freedom, were fo unfortunate, or the people fo 
ungrateful, that ‘* fo ong as they were under the proteétion 
of the French army, ‘and no longer, was even the perfonal 
fafety of the members of the new government to be depended 
on ; and the departure of the French ferved as the fignal for 
the counter-revolution.”” The patriots (for that is the modern 
nick-name for rebels) flying trom affaflination in the pro. 
vinces, took refuge in the capital. Here they were no lefs 
unpopular than in the places they had fled from, being 
equally obliged ‘*to maintain order among the Lazzaroni 
within, and the infurgents without.’’ They were befieged 
by Cardinal Ruffo ; he entered the city, and 


«¢ The Neapolitan populace, hitherto tranquil, on the firft con. 
tact with this new fermentation, burit into a moft furious infur- 
rection. In an inftant, Calabrians, galley flaves, ruffians, and 
Lazaroni, fpread themfelves through every quarter, thirfting for 
blood and flaughter. Heads of patriots, bathed in gore, were 
carried on pikes in triumph through the ftreets. Thofe favage 
and horrible exceffes, which characterifed the direft periods of the 
reign of terror and of revolutionary madnefs in France, were here 
re-a€ted, with fury, if poflible ftill more infernal, by thefe detefta. 
ble reftorers of regular government and focial order! The prifons 
and dungeons were at the fame time thronged with perfons whe 
formed the pride and ornament of the Neapolitan nation; and wha 
wow became the vidims of the generous, but fatal, delufion, that their 
fellows countrymen were prepared to throw off the yoke of a degrading 
de/potifm, and to recerve, with gratitude proportionate to its value, the 


ineftimable bleffing of freedom.” P. 123. 


The members of the rebel government had taken poffeffion 
of the two forts of the capital, Caftelnuovo, and Caftel del 
Uovo, and of Caftel-a-mare, fix leagues from Naples. The 
latter caftle, it is faid, ‘* immediately capitulated, on terms of 
fafety to the lives, perfons, and property of the garrifon, to 
the Englifh fquadron, commanded by Commodore Foote.” 
The other two, after fome refiftance, allo yielded; and, Mr. 
Beltham fays, 
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«¢ The patriots,—in concert with Citizen Mejan, commander 
of the Fort of St. Elmo, garrifoned by the French, entered into a 
treaty, and a joint capitulation was accordingly figned, June 22, 
upon condition of their being allowed to march out with the ho- 
nours of war; of fecurity, both to perfons and property, for all 
thofe in the two forts; and liberty fo all, either to remain at Na- 
ples, or embark for France, on board tranfports, to be provided 
and equipped by his Neapolitan Majefty. The capitulation thus 
folemnly agreed on, was ratified by Cardinal Ruffo, Vicar General 
of the King of the ‘Two Sicilies, by Commodore Foote, and by 
the refpeétive commanders of the Ruffian and Turkith fquadrons, 
the Jaft of whom affixed his mark and feal, confifting of a cimeter 
and half-moon. Hoftages were, agreeably to the tenor of the 
treaty, delivered on the one fide ; and on the other, om eee 
of all defcriptions were fet at liberty. While the capiiularies, to 
the number of about 1500, whovhad declared their intention of 
emigrating, were waiting for the veflels which were to convey 
them to France, Lord Nelfon arrived with his whole fleet in the 
bay of Naples, having on board the Anglo-Neapolitan Ambaffa- 
dor, Sir William Hamilton, and his lady. On the evening of 
the 26th of June, the patriots evacuated their forts, and embark. 
ed on board their tranfports prepared for them, and which were 
moored along fide the Englith eet. On the next day the mem. 
bers of. the executive commiffion, a great part of thofe 
of the legiflative commiffion, the whole of the oliver who had 
occupied the firft ranks of the republic, and others who had been 
marked by the court of Sicily, were taken out of the tranfports, 
and carried on board tbe Britifh admiral’s own fhip. Among thefe 
was the celebrated Daminico Cerilli, above thirty years the inti. 
mate friend of the Englifh ambaffador. On the deck of the admi- 
ral’s thip ftood Sir Wiiliam Hamilton and his lady, furveying, with 
curious attention, thefe devoted viétims, bound hand and foot, like 
the vilef criminals, After this review, the/e martyrs at the Jhrine 
of Liberty were diftributed among the different hips of the fleet, 
The remainder of the revolutionifts were fhut up in the dungeons of 
the caftles which they had furrendered on the faith of the treaty. 
A few days fubfequent to thefe tranfations, the King of Naples, 
accompanied by his minifter Acton, arrived from Palermo on 
board an Englith frigate. He immediately declared by an ediét, 
that it was never his intent'on to capitulate with rebels, and that 
confequently the fate of thofe who were in the tranfports, or in the 
forts, was to depend entirely on his juftice and elemency, And 
by a fecond edict, the property of the patriots was put under fe. 
queftration, Againft this procedure, remonftrances were in vain 
made by the commander: of the coalefced powers who had figned 
the articles of capitulation.”” P. 124. 


The prifoneis addrefled a memorial to Lord Nelfon, re- 
quelling, 
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** That by means of his good offices with his Sicilian Majefy, 
due execution might be given to the articles of a capitulation 
which had been figned with good faith, and religioufly fulfilled on 
the part of the garrifon. ‘The anfwer of Lord Nelfon to this mov. 


addrefs,’’ fays Mr. Belfham, “ will be for ever in hiftory, 
* I have,’ /aid this renowned hero, ‘fhown your paper to your 
gracious king, who mutt be the beft and only judge of the merity 
and demerits of his fubjeéts.’ What! was the King of Naples 
the only judge whether the articles of a treaty, to the ftrict ob. 
fervance of which the faith and honour of Britain were irrevocably 
engaged, fhould, or fhould not, be carried intoexecution? Could 
fo monftrous a propofition be advanced with ferioufnefs, or heard 
without /corn aud amazement ? The whole body of Neapolitan 
revolutionifis being thus configned to remedilefs ruin, dy the Bri. 
9h admiral, iv spen, and clas avowed, violation of the faith of 
Britain, folemrly and publicly pledged, a horrible fcene commenced; 
of which the view, and even the relation, might fuffice to roufe the 
moft infenfible to indignation, to melt the moft obdurate to pity, 
All the dungeons of the forts being filled with prifoners, floatin 
prifons were formed of old difmafted veffels. Around the Britifh 
admiral’s own fhip, on board of which was the King of Naples, 
the fea was covered with thofe watery baftiles, where the unhappy 
prifoners were fo clofcly flowed that they feemed to form one great im- 
moveable majs. Without fhelter, and almoft without food or 
clothing, they ftood expofed to the burning rays of a meridian and 
folftitial fun, fuffering in filence, the brutal infults of the Calabrian 
ruffians who were placed over them as guards. ‘The king himfelfy 
from the deck of the admiral’s fhip, not unfrequently fatiated his 
royal vengeance with gazing on this dreadful difplay of human mi- 
fery. But what ftill more, perhaps, affected the feelings of thefe 
unfortunate victims, was the extraordinary fpectacle of the Britifh 
ambaffadrefs, gallantly attended, like another Cleopatra, and rowed 
along the bay, in nautical magnificence, before thefe floating 
tombs ; which contained all shat Naples could boaf of fcience, patrio- 
tifm and virtue. 

*€ Neverthelefs what has yet been related, was only the begin- 
ning of forrows. Cardinal Ruffo, who was well known to be 
highly diffatisfied with thefe proceedings, though honored with 
the title of viceroy, poffeffed no real or cflicient authority ; the 
whole power of government being vefted in the famous counter- 
revolutionary tribunal or council cftablifhed by the royal edi&, and 
commonly ftyled the junto of ftate : through the medium of which 
a moft fanguinary profcription commenced. Such as had render- 
ed themfelves confpicuoms f, accepting civil or military employments 
wuder the ill-fated republic; fach as were diftinguifhed by their in- 
tellectual talents, ax literary acquirements ; were all marked out 
for punifhment. As faft ag thefe bloody lifts were framed, the 
perfons defcribed in them were loaded with irons, and carried back 
to the forts, where they awaited the order of execution.» Every 
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afternoon the tranfports in turn underwent this terrible vifitation, 
and the deeree of arrcftation was the virtual fentence of death, 

« What appeared moft extraordinary during the continuance 
of this reign of terror, was, that Britith officers were made the 
inftruments, however reluctant, of royal outrage and barbarity. 
Admiral Nelfon, when he arrived in the bay, iffued a proclama. 
tion, ordering all who had accepted employments, or in any man- 
ner committed themfelves, during the republican government at Na- 
ples, to repair to Caftel Nuovo, to give in their names and places 
of abode, with a ftatement of the nature of the obligations which 
they had contracted ; promifing prote@ion and fecurity to thofe who 
fould make fuch confefions. The greater number of the delinquents 
haftened to comply with the terms of the proclamation; amon 
whom were the Marquis Giacinto Dragonetti, Nicola Gionatti, 
and Qnofrio Calace ; all of whom were magiftrates of great dift 
tinétion under the monarchy, and, from the probity of their cha. 
racters, had been continued in their fynctions under the new orga. 
nifation of the government. Notwithftanding, however, the aflu- 
rances previoufly given, ix a few days the/e venerable citizens were 
put under arreft and brought to their trials. In the refult, the 
two firft were banifhed to Marfeilles, and the third perifhed upon 
the fcaffold. Amid fuch crowds of victims as fealed their attach. 
ment to liberty with their blood, it is difficult to feleét the names of 
individuals, ‘The deftruction was terrible: and Naples loft, by 
the hands of the executioner, almoft all that it boafted of men 
illuftrious for knowledge and merit, and who had given diftinion te 
their country among the fates of Italy, or the nations of Chriftendom, 

‘* Wearied at length with arrefts, trials and executions, the. 
junto decreed, that fuch perfons as had capitulated, and who ree 
mained on board the tranfports, might fail for one of the ports of 
France, under condition off expec banifhment, with theabfolute 
confifcation of all their eftates. The number of capitalaries; oie 
ginally about 1500, was now reduced to 500 ; and deplorable as 
the alternative now offered them appears, this act of royal clemency 
was accepted with unutterable joy, and on the 12th of Auguft t 
failed from the bay of Naples, the objects of envy to thoufi 
who walked the ftreets of that metropolis, under the falatary pro. 
teftion of that lawful and regular government, by the recent exer. 
tions of which, moral and focial order had been fo happily and 
effectually reftored.’’ P. 128. 


In this narrative, it is impoffible to avoid being ftruck with 
the frantic fury of the author, with his unblufhing infolence, 
and outrageous zeal for mifreprefentation. Could he fuppofe 
that every reader would have forgotten, fo foon as in the year 
1805, the means by which this boafted revolution was effeét- 
edin 1798? That the kingdom was then invaded by a hoftile 
French force ; that a treacherous noble, one of thofe men iJ- 
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luftrious for knowledge and merit, had betrayed the king’s army 
and adherents, and that it was only after a maffacre which 


lafted Sixty hours, and in which thoufands were flain, and 


the city fet on fire in feveral places, that the glorious revolu. 
tion was effeEted. When he was vaunting the fanétity of the 
priefts who fang Te Deum on the entry of the French, wh 
did he forget the pious ufe they made of the liquefaétion of 
the blood of Saint Januarius; and all the plunder, murder 
and fraud which were employed in eftablifhing the Partheno. 
pean republic? 

Mr. Beltham delights in repeating the axiom, that the fole 
legitimate end of government is the happinefs of the govern. 
ed, and he often maintains that they ought to choofe the mane 
ner in which they fhall be made happy. In this unfortunate 
inflance, however, it feems that m a whole kingdom, not 
above 1500 perfons could be found willing to ae their 
hearts dilated by gallic regeneration. Itis a faét known, and 
Mr. Belfham admits it, though he palliates the circumflance 
with his ufual art, that the rebels were held in horror and de. 
teftation by the whole Neapolitan people, and that they were 
no longer fafe than while protected by the French. Yet ac. 
cording to Mr. Belfham’s do€trines, a faétion, fmall in 
number and loathed by the country, has a difcretionary right 
to join an Te enemy, and if thus aided, they can fue. 
ceed in expelling from his dominions a fovereign generally 
beloved, they are entitled to be rulers in their own night, and 
in defiance of both king and people. It is difficult to decide 
whether this fyftem is more esecaits to royalty or liberty. 

But the point which conneéts this tranfa€tion with the 
Hiftory of Great Britain, is a capitulation, fyppefed to have 
been entered into by Commodore Foote. On this fubjeét it 
may be neceffary to maintain an old falhioned dottrine, which 
Mr. Belfham and the modern tribe of philofophical jurifis will 
9 deny ; namely, that treafon and rebellion againft a 
awful fovereign are crimes. To this another axiom may be 
added, though it will be no lefs ftrenuoufly difputed by the 
fame reafoners, that the pardon of criminals, in whatever 
fituation they may be placed, is the prerogative of a lawful 
fovereign alone; andthat no fubjett or ally of that fove- 
reign, has power or right by any compatt or ftipulation 
to encroach on that prerogative, but that all promifes or un- 
dertakings to that effet, are, until ratified by the fovereign, 
mere nullities. 

With thofe who admit thefe principles, the queftion on the 
conduét of the King of Naples toward his rebellious fubjeés, 
muit here be at an cnd, except as it relates to his private cha- 
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rafter in the adminifiration of juftice in his own kingdom. 
The application to Lord Nelfon is moft invidioufly marked, 
but it is a feeble thaft from the quiver of calumny, fhot at the 
fame of that illuflrious hero. His anfwer was wife and ho- 
nourable ; the moft any ally could do, and certainly the moft 
the Duke of Bronté could do, wasto leave the petition to the 
confideration of the fovereign ; nor was he to blame if the king 
was fo imperfett a proficient in the new philofophy of go- 
vernment, that he confidered thefe illaftrious martyrs of li- 
berty, merely as murderous rebels ; as men who had joined 
the enemy, affumed the fovereignty, murdered, banifhed, pro- 
fcribed and plundered at their difcretion, and who were now 
reduced to cavil againft juftice, and deprecate the punifhment 
they had fo very amply deferved. 

But this reafoning upon the matter proceeds on a fuppofi- 
tion, by no means to be admitted, that the narrative is true. 
Mr. Belfham generally fhields his narratives from deteétion 
by omitting to quote his authors. In this cafe, having an 
author perfe€tly congenial in fentiments with himfelf, he 
quotes her without fcruple. And who is fhe? In his own 
phrafe ‘** the celebrated ;” in the opinion of the better part of 
mankind, the infamous, Helen Maria Williams. This fcrib- 
bling lady has been from the beginning of the French Revo. 
lution, the bufy fupporter of every faétion powerful in Paris, 
except that of Robelpierre, and he fent hertojail. The par- 
tizans of Orleans, Briffor, the direétory, the confular and the 
imperial government have all fhared the favours of this literary 
Helen ; but whatever compliment Mr. Belfham may think he 
to pay her as an elegant and animated writer, it is too. much 
to receive her rhapfodical fittions into the page of hillory. 
The whole credit of the tale of the captiulation refts on the af. 
fertion of this woman, that a copy of it in French had been 
** confided to her infpeftion by the Bifhop of Canofa, Mon- 
fignor Forges di Avanzati, who was a member of the legifla- 
tive body of the Neapolitan republic.” Mr. Belfham knows 
very well, that had only a fmall part of the circumftances he 
has chofen to tranfcribe been true, a motion for inveltigation 
would, at fome time, have been made in Parliament; but he 
choofes to overfuok this moft obvious citcumftance, and loads 
his Hiflory with a ftatement vouched by him as true, which 
no adherent of fa€tion, who had the leaft regard for charaéter, 
has been found fufficiently bold to treat as credible. 

Inthe enfuing book, Mr. Beltham relates the expedRion to 
Holland, and with much clumfy irony endeavours to over- 
whelm the Duke of York. They who read any publication 
lef venemous and partial than. that of Mr. Belfham, cannot 
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be duped by him into a belief that the congueft of Holland was | 


the aim of the expedition. Had the people been able and 
willing to co-operate in effe&ting their own deliverance, the 
means were fufficient if they wanted opportunity or inclina. 
tion, no force could refcue them. But, above all, it is wel} 
known, that the reverfes of the alhes in Switzerland alone ens 
abled the French to retain their afcendancy in Holland. 
From thefe fcenes the author turns to France, and exhsbits 
a deplorable pi€ture of the confufion and calamity to which 
the country was reduced by the mis-rule of the Dire€tory. 
On this occafion it fuits Mr. Belfham to ftate the fa&, and 
he difplays a genuine piéture of that hideous government, 
diferibing the miferies of the country in a paragraph which 
may ferve as a fpecimen of his higher flights of eloquence. 


«« Juftice had become a name; patriotifm a mafk ; liberty a 
phantom ; and virtue a deception. Obfcure and oppofing machi. 
nations involved every one in Pesplexity ; and the fate appeared 
reeling, as it were, like a drunken Bacchanal, without either guide, 
guardian, or fupport.’’ P. 190. 


How was this reeling republic to be fet firmly on its feet 
again? Or in Mr. Belfham’s phrafe ; 


** By what miraculous interpofition was this to be accomplifh. 
ed? By what fuper-buman means was confidence to be reftored, 
was courage to be re-animated, was civil difcord to be healed, 
and authority, now every where {purned at, to be invigorated and 
confirmed ? To folve thefe interefting queftions, it is now become 
neceflary to revert to the hiftory of that celebrated commander, 
who, in the /pirit of romantic enterprife, had, in the beginning of the 
preceding year, bid adicu to his country, in fearch of new adven. 
tures, and in the hope of acquiring frefh, and, if pofible, more ver- 
dant laurels ox the oppofite fide of the globe.’’ Ibid. 


From this introduétion, the reader may furmife that the 
invafion of Egypt by Bonaparte, and the horrible enormities 
committed there by him and his army, are not very feverely 
reprehended by the virtuous hiftorian. No—the —_ 
and difgufling details, which even Frenchmen have given o 
that moft atrocious complication of crime and brutality, pre- 
fent to the gentle mind of Mr. Belfham hothing but “ a revi- 
val of the romantic and chivalrous ideas affeciated with the 
crufades of the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” When 
defcribing the campaign of the Ruffians in Italy, Mr. Belfham 
frequentiy reminds the reader of their being northern barba 
rians, but has not the generofity to add, that which every 
writer has vouched, that their difcipline was excellent, and 
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that no inftance of cruelty or rapine marked their courfe. 
On the contrary, in ae tm chivalrous array, which Mr. 
Beltham fo delights to celebrate, not a ftep was taken without 
wanton murder, robbery, rape, and every {pecies of barbarian 
outrage, but all this the confiftent hiftorian thinks fit to pafs 
without notice. 

In relating the capture of Jaffa, Mr. Belfham, relying on 
the ftatements of Bonaparte and his fycophant Berthier, 
barely fay, that ** the place was carried by affault ; and the 
greater part of the garrifon, who made a refiftance equally fu- 
rious and obftinate, put to the fword.”” In this account no 
trace of the celebrated maffacre can be found. To introduce 
it in it$ natural fituation would have been extremely répug- 
nant to the author’s partialities, and therefore, with great re- 
lutance, and at the diflance of ten pages, he places it ina 
note; ftill palliating the atrocity, by afferting that the 
maflacre 


«* Was by no means, according to the vulgar report and belief, 
weiverjal of the captured garrifon, but, as Sir Syduey’s letter indicates, 
of the Turkifb prifoners only ; the number of whom has never been af- 
certained. In extenuation of this deed of blood and horror,’’ he 
adds, “it has been-urged that it was intended as an att of juft and 
neceflary retaliation—rhe Turks never having, on any occafton, given 
quarter to the French. It is alfo affirmed that the Turkifh part 
of the garrifon of Jaffa was in great meafure compofed of men re. 
leafed on their patrole after the furrender of El-Arifch and Gaza ; 
and who were therefore by the laws of war, liable to military 
execution—men whom it was equally unfafe for the French com- 
mander, to retain or to releafe. Nothing, however, can reconcile 
Juch a procedure to the feelings of affiited humanity. It may, ne- 
verthelefs, be truly faid, that the maflacre perpetrated by the 
deteftable Suwaroff, at Warfaw, though comparatively little ani- 
madverted upon, and the author of which has even been extolled as 
a Chriftian hero, was infinitely more atrocious than this of Jaffa, 
«s admitting none of the fame palliating circumftances.’” P. 205, 


Such are the labours of Mr. Belfham to fcreen from exe- 
cration this moft diabolical aét; to clean the blood-ftained 
hands of a barbarian, whofe own account of the ftorming of 
Jaffa admits, thatthe town was given up for twenty-four hours 
‘oall the horrors of war ; that four thoufand of Djezzer'stroops 
Were put to the fword, and par? of the inhabitants maffacred, 
independently of the fubfequent affaflination, The futility 
of the excufes he brings forward is as evident as the delibe. 
rate wickednefs of the attempt to cover fuch aéts with the veil 
of apology. That the maflacre was felc& and the viétims not 
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exaftly enumerated, and therefore the number generally re. 
sorted and believed—3800, is never mentioned. That the 
Turks mever gave quarter to the French, whoever may 
have furnithed the fuggeftion, is a grofs and atrocious 
fallhood ; on many occafions they found fhelter and pro. 
teétion im their houfes. After the maffacre of Jaffa, indeed, 
they wére with greater as og reflrained from exercifing 
what they confider as a right of conqueft. The breach of 
parole has been alfo mentioned, but even French writers are 
afraid to rely on it, and after Mr. Belfham’s zealous commi- 
{eration of the patriots of Naples, who certainly had broken 
fomething as ferious as a military parole, an oath of allegi- 
ance, the excufe does not come with the beft grate from him. 
The mention of Warfaw is a puerile trick, for if all he alledges 
of the deteflable Suwareff is to be admitted, it is not eafy to 
difcover how that can diminifh the crime of the deteftable Bo. 
naparte ; or how the enormities of the Ruffian barbarian can 
be pleaded to extenuate thofe of the Corfican barbarian. 

“he memorable fiege of Acre is ‘related without the leaf 
fhow of fympathetic feeling with the glorious Sir Sydney 
Smith, but with a conftant anxiety to exalt the fame of Bo- 
naparte, even in this fignal defeat. The letter of the Englith 
commander to the princes and chiefs-of the Chriftians, calling 
on them “to choole between the friendfhip ofa CHrisTLAN 
KniGut and that of an unprincipled renegado,” draws from 
the panegyrift of Bonaparte the following obfervations. 





*«*« General Bonaparte, therefore, now found himfelf ix @ /ingular 
predicament ; being openly denounced as an infidel and renegado, 
for fpeaking with too mech complaifance of the religion of Maho. 
med, by thofe very perfons who acknowledged, by the fame pub- 
lic and authentic declaration, the ignorant and ferocious votaries of 
that religion, as ranking in the number of their deareft Jriends and 
allies. A Chriftian Knight, combating not againft, but in aid of, 
‘ the Turkith mifcreants,’ was a ftrange phenomenon in Palef- 
tine ; and it muft be owned that the renowned Coeur de Lion 
would never have recognifed him in that charaéter.’’ 


The fituation of a man, who, with equal facility and effron- 
tery, avows and extirpates every form of religion, may well 
become fingular. But it is not wonderful that Chriftians and 
Turks fhould unite againfL the avowed and unprovoked 
enemy of both. Bonaparte’s proclamation on landing, where- 
in he declares that there is no God but God, and he has no 
Son, probably gave greater offence to the Chriftians, to whom 
Sir Sydney Smmuth fent it, than to Mr. Belfham. 

In the courfe of this narration, this author blames Sir Syd- 
néy Smith for declaring an affault made on the town by Bo- 
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naparte, while a flag of truce fent in by himfelf was waiting 
for an anfwer ; 


«« A moft flagrant breach of every law of honour and of war; 
for,”’ fays Mr. Belfham, ‘* more than this could not have been 
aflirmed of the violation of a formal treaty, had the propofal of a 
ceffation of arms been a¢tually acceded to.’’ P. 209. 


Such is the pitiful chicanery by which this philofophical hif- 
torian vindicates the moft daring enormities. A crime, ac- 
cording to him, muft not receive its proper name, becaufe a 
greater crime of the fame clafs may be committed. In fine, 
after a moft uncandid narrative of this memorable fiege, he 
fends his favourite back to Cairo, with a declaration, that ‘* his 
heavy difappointment, was unattended with the fighteft de- 
degree of military degradation.” Defeat no difgrace! ! 

His fight from Egypt isalfo ftated moft untruly, as a mere 
ordinary and public aét; the narrative is fo completely falla- 
cious, that not a hint tranfpires of the perfidious fecrecy ob- 
ferved; and no mention is in courfe made of the miferable 
flate in which he left his army, or of their rage on the occa 
fion. 

The fequel difclofes his fortunate efcape into France, and 
the fubfequent tranfaétions, up to the eftablifhment of a new 
conftitution. This form of government, fo deftruétive of 
every thing like general reprefentation, and completely fup- 
prefling all the theories of liberty, for which the French had 
fo long tancied themfelves to be contending, might have been 
expected to give offence to fuch a writer as Mr. Belfham ; 
but no; he is in a good-humour, and will not fuffer trifles to 
diflurb him; the conftitution offers power to Bonaparte, 
and the Helen of his noble thoughts, Mifs Williams, for the is 
again introduced to give an opinion, declares it very {uitable 
to crcumflances, and better than any which preceded it, and 
fo Mr. Belfham is fatisfied ; efpecially as one M. Saladin 
pronounces it to be “* une conftitution des et iy mn it 
qui peut-étre conviendra mieux dans {a pratique a la France, 
qu'une autre beaucoup meilleure en théorie, mais qui, adaptée 
a {a pofition préfente, peut aufli fe changer dés que cette po- 
fition aura changée.” P, 238, note. 

Omitting any comment on the refidue of this book, which 
relates events in other parts of Europe, and the war in India, 
the 28d book demands confideration. It begins by ftating 
the early meeting of the Britith Parliament, the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1799; long before the change of government in 
France had taken place. After a very flight and imperfeét 
notice of the debates on the addrefs, and on a bill tor en- 
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grafting a portion of the militiaon the regular army, Mr. 
elfham proceeds to Bonaparte’s extraordinary letter to the 
king, and the correfpondence which enfued between Lord 
Grenville and Talleyrand. In the debates on this tranfac- 
tion, Mr. Belfham, with his accuftomed addrefs, gives great 
advantage tathe opponents of the minifler, and, although the 
divifion was only 66 againft 262, yet 


«¢ The impreffion made upon the majority of the members, by 
the arguments of Mr. Fox, was too forcible to be concealed. The 
political adherents of Mr. Pitt could not defert him on a queftion 
of this momentous nature, without imminently endangering the 
tenure by which he held his minifterial office : this alone prevent. 
ed his being left in a very fmall minority ; the furious faction of 
the alarmifis, or Burkites only, in reality, coinciding in Sentiment 
with the minifters on this occafion, The tale of French aggrefion 
and French atrocity, had now been fo often repeated, that no power of 
language could revive the original impreffion. ‘The feelings of the 
nation at large, on this queftion of common humanity and com. 
mon’ fenfe, were in perfect unifon with thofe really entertained, 
and indeed very openly avowed, by their reprefentatives; and it 
was with irrefiftible conviction felt, that, under rhe influence of the 
prefent rafh and revengeful fyftem, it was in vain to hope for the 
reftoration of the bleflings of peace.’” P. 350. 


As a key to this curious colle&ion of {peculative ab- 
furdities, Mr. Belfham puts by | of shesigingl cael to the 
paragraph, ‘* The adminiftration becomes unpopular.” 

The next fubjeét of importance is the Union with Ireland, 
the account of which Mr. Belfham begins by ftating the 
proceedings ot the Irifh Parliament, to the period when they 
affented to the meafure, and concludes with its adoption by 
the Englith legiflature. 

Having difpatched the domeftic affairs of Great Britain, 
Mr. Belfham hatflens to the more agreeable tafk of paying adu- 
lation to the fuccefsful Bonaparte. He flates, that 


«€ At the period when the Court of London returned that 
haughty and wayward anfwer to the overture of the Firft Conful, 
which has been related, it had already become almoft a matter of 
certainty that the Emperor of Ruffia would withdraw himfelf from 
the coalition. The Firit Conful,”* he adds ‘* had alfo made to the 
Court of Vienna fpecific overtures of pacification, nearly at the 
fame time when he addreffed a fimilar application to the Court of 
London ; and the imperial cabinet, far trom returning a rude and 
infolent refufal, feemed long to hefitate on the propriety of enter- 
ing into an amicable negotiation. The Archduke Charles, a 
prince, whofe heroifm in war was equalled only by his love of 
peace, exerted his utinoit influence to give effect to the fyftem of 
cOn- . 
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conciliation. ‘The Court of Berlin interpofed alfo its friendly 
mediation for the fame purpofe. But the machinations of the Englio 
mixifiry, feconded by the perfuafions of the Emprefs, and fupported 
by her minifter, Baron Thugut, finally and unfortunately’ pre- 
vailed.”” P. 396. 


In a manner equally favourable to France, he relates the 
early events of the campaign; the formation of the army of 
referve at Dijon, the‘paflage of the ee by Bonaparte, ‘* in 
whom the genius and fortune of Hannibal feemed to revive ;” 
his progrefs to Milan, where Mr. Belfham, with his ufual 
accuracy, affirms, that * the oppreffion  exercifed by 
the Auftrians was not only more recent, but far more 
grievous and indifcriminate thon that of the French, and to 
be exceeded only by the horrible barbarities of the infamous 
Court of Naples.” This moft untounded rhapfody is fup- 
ported by an affertion, that ‘ the celebrated philofopher 
Fontana, among innumerable other eftimable and diftinguith- 
ed perfons, victims of their too ardent patrioti{m, had been 
threwn into a dungeon loaded with chains, for having 
accepted an office under the republican government, when 
no other government exifted.”’ On this flatement it may be 
fitto obferve, that the perfons thrown into dungeons for ac- 
cepting offices could not be innumerable, but their numbers 
muft bave been very limited indeed. Nor can it be readily 
conceded that more oppreflion was exercifed by the imprifon- 
ment of a philofopher and fome republican officers, than in 
the indifcriminate plunder of cities, towns, and individuals, 
the maflacres, rapes, and burnings, which diftinguifhed the 
career of the French in the conqueft of Italy, and their go- 
vernment, till they were expelled from it. If Mr. Belfham 
makes fuch affertions as a witnefs, he expofes himfelf to con- 
tempt for his difregard of faéts ; if as an advocate, he fhows 
his judgment to be no greater than his candour, for it is little 
lefs than abfurd to have invited the comparifon. But, per- 
haps, on this occafion he affumes the pontifical charatter, 
and is fo charmed with Bonaparte’s piety, in-uttending a Te 
Deum, fung at the cathedr| for the happy deliverance of 
Milan, ** in {pite of what the atheifls of Paris may fay,’ that 
he at once pardons and fanétifies the profelyte, whom, in 
courle, he cannot fulpeét of hypocrify. 

He alfo extols the wifdom and moderation ot Bonaparte, in 
elabi thing a provifional government; omitting to mention, as 
its charaBtesihic blefling, that it was to be intirely under the 
Controul of the French government, who were to have in 
Milan an extraordinary miniftry, and a treafurer to ey om 
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the contributions levied on the people for the benefit of 
France. It will be more eafy to prove the wifdom, ina 
worldly fenfe, than the moderation of fuch an eftablifhment. 

The capture of Genoa, by the Auftrians, is related in an 
exatily oppofite fenfe, their mention of it as a deliverance is 
{neered at, and a fingle word which can be torjured intoa 
pretence ‘of authority, is treated as conveying a probabilit 
that * the devouring ambition of Aujiria might be ultimately 
gratified by the acquifition of its moft darling objeéi—the 
undivided pofleflion of Lombardy.” 

The battle of Marengo is then related, in terms as flattering 
to the Firft Conful, as the moft abjeét of bis Parilian parafites 
could have employed; and the author cites, with great com. 
ga the bombaftic encomium uttered by the Prefe& of 

aris. 

The viétories of Moreau are told with lefs complacency, 
and in few words; and the volume concludes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph ; : 


“© On the 28th July, articles of a pacification were figned by 
Count St. Julianand M. Talleyrand, at Paris, on the bafis of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, fubject to modification on certain fubor- 
dinate points, which were immediately ratified by the French go- 
vernment, But when thefe articles reached Vienna, the entire pro- 
ceeding was violently oppofed by the Britifh ambaflador, Lord 
Minto, and the whale Anglo-Auftrian party in that court, who ins 
veighed againft the difhonour and difhonefty of a feparate treaty. 
The articles in queftion being confeffedly provifional, and the 
powers of the Count St. Julien being in fact extremely limited, 
the Emperor could by no means be charged with any violation of 
public faith in refating his imperial ratification, to which ftep he 
was at length, and ia au evil moment per/uaded, of the articles fign- 
ed at Paris; or of any conditions whatever, unlefs his ally, the 
King of Great Britain, were exprefsly comprehended in the nego- 
tiation.’’ P. 423. 


Such is the conclufion of a Volume only to be furpaffed 
by us fucceflor, which we thall charaéterize next month. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. 1. Popular Ballads and Songs, from Tradition, Ma. 
nuferipts, and Scarce Editions » with Tranflations of fimilar 
Pieces from the ancient Danifh Language, and a few Origi- 
nals by the Editor. By Robert Jamiefon, A. M. and F.A.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. 761 pp. il. 1s. Edinburgh, Conitable 
and Co.; Lendon, Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


T is now generally admitted that ancient traditionary bal- 

lads and fongs are calculated to excite a higher intereft, than 
confidered as mere objeéts of curiofity, in which may occa- 
fionally be traced fome glimmerings of poetic genius. Be- 
ing almoft the only literary remains of our rude and unpo- 
lithed forefathers, they are valuable monuments of the tafte 
and purfuits of their times. They give a lively piéture of 
the manners of the earlier ages, they faithfully exhibit the 
fentiments and ways of thinking that were then prevalent, they 
furnifh fpecimens of ancient morality, of ancient juftice, of 
ancient gallantry, courtely, and valour; and thus become, 
as it were, the. ‘* abftraét and brief chronicles of the times.’ 
They have likewife a peculiar value in the eyes of the hifto-’ 
rian and antiquary. Being frequently founded in faét, they 
ferve to furnifh hiftorical details of thofe obfcure periods, 
where fuch -details are very deficient’; they illuftrate the 
chara¢ters of the heroes and. warriors of remote ages; and 
enable us to follow them, nof only in their battles and pre- 
datory exploits; but in their domeftic enjoyments, when 
feated at the feftive board in their vaulted halls,and liftening 
to the infpiring fong of the bard or minttrel. 

The learned bifhop of Dromore had certainly the merit of 
firt convincing the public, that thefe advantages were to be 
reaped from a judicious colleftion of thele traditionary 
poems ; and in his ‘* Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ has gi- 
ven a {pecimen of tafte in fele&ting, and talents in comment. 
ing upon thefe venerable fragments, which have not yet been 
lurpaffed by any fubfequent editors. When that work firft 
appeared, its ingenious auther feemed very dubious of the 
reception it would experience from the world. He forms 
us, in his original preface, that as moft of the ballads in his 
collection were of great fimplicity, and feemed to have been 
written merely for the people, he was long in doubt, whe- 
ther, in the prefent ftate of improved literature, they could 
be deemed worthy the attention of the public. He adds, 
the importunity of friends prevailed at length; and among 
thefe friends he {pecifies the author of the Rambler, and Mr.’ 
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Shenflone. He likewile thinks it neceffary to fupport the 
pretenfions of thefe compofitions to public favour by the 
fuffrages of fuch critics as Mr. Addifon, Mr. Dryden, and 
the waty Lord Dorfet; by whom they were thought to pof. 
fefs a pleafing. fimplicity, and many autlefs graces, which 
might be allowed to compenfate for the want of higher beau. 
ties; and which, if they do not dazzle the imagination, are 
frequently found to intereft the heart. tiny 

The fuccefs of the * Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’’ was 
much greater than their editor had expeéted ; andthe fa 
vourable reception which they experienced has been a prin. 
cipal caufe of bringing before the public a variety of per. 


formances of the fame nature. Of thefe, fome have been — 


of greater, fome of lefs merit ; batnone, we will venture to 
pronounce, have nearly equalled the value of the original 
model. ‘The reafon of this is fufficiently obvious ; the edis 
tor of the Reliques found the field unoccupied. He was 

offefled of a large flock of original materials ; he-had, of 
| own, a very curious and ancient manufcript colleétion; 
he had free accefs to the treafures both printed and MS. in 
the various public hbraries of the kingdom ; and by means 
of an cametiees luterary correfpondence he obtained many 
valuable communications from private individuals, By 
thefe means, he was able to prefent to his readers. whatever 
was molt curious and rare in this department of literature; 
and he has lett to his followers little more than to colleét the 

leanings, which were rejetted or negleéted by their more 
sn Bien predeceflor. Some of them, indeed, as Mr. Ellis, 
have laboured in a field which he fcarcely touched; for the 
RELIQUES contain no {pecimen of the ancient metrical ro- 
mance, although an account is given in profe of the contents 
of fome of thefe fingular performances; but the greatef 
number have been obliged to follow clofely in the path 
which was fo fuccefstully explored before them: and of 
eonfequence they have to fuffer a comparifon which cannot 
be to their advantage. 

Among the moit refpeciable candidates for fame in this 
department of literature, may be mentioned Mr. Walter 
Scott, whofe ‘ Minfirelfy of the Scottifh border,” (re- 
viewed in our 19th vol. p. 570, and 23d vol. p. 86.) exhi- 
bits upon the whole an intereftingcolle¢tion » 4 ancient tra- 
ditional poetry, the yalue of which is greatly enhanced by 
the learned and ingenious annotations of the editor. The 

refent collector, Mr. Jamiefon, has, we find, in many i0- 
el borrowed from the fame fources, as Mr. Scott ; and 
without knowing it, had procured copies of many of the 
identical 
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identi ms which Mr. Scott afterwards gave to the 
yrs the { veaks highly of the liberality which he experi- 
enced from Mr. Scott, when this circutnftance came to be 
explained between them 5, although he has flill thought pins 

r to publith fecond editions of fome of the poems which 
were originally joint property ; and which Mr, Scott had firlt 
publithed , 

In an advertifement prefixed to this colleGion, Mr. Jamie- 
fon enumerates the various literary, friends to whole coms 
munications he has been principally indebted. 


« He has,’’ he next informs us, ‘‘ almoft always given entire, 
and in. the exaét ftate in which it came into his hands, the text 
of fome one copy, the authenticity of which he can vouch for; 
where interpolations are introduced, they have always been 
marked ; and he has ftudioufly avoided every kind of impofition, 

“In collecting from MSS, and fcarce editions he = em. 
ployed his beft induftry, and the utmoft extent of his flender 
means ; and he has never trufted that to another, which he had it 
in his power to do for himfelf. 

“(For the origizal picces,’’ he adds, ‘* which have been in- 
ferted in this collection, he has no apology to offer, as to their 
eneral charaéter and merit ; bat alchough time and circumftances 
a“ not admitted of his correcting and polifhing them to his 
own ftandard of propriety, the prematurenefs of their publication’ 
is not owing to vanity, but to the abfolute neceflity he is under 
of publifhing them in their prefent ftate, or relinguifhing the de. 
fign for ever. In choofing. and rejecting, he has exercifed his 
judgment, fuch as it is, upon his own productions, in the fame man. 
ner, as he has done upon every thing elfe which he has admitted 
into this work; and had he not fuppofed that they might pro. 
perly enough hold a place in fuch a compilation as this, he would 
never have attempted to introduce. them to the notice of the 
world. At the fame time, he can form fo juft an eftimate of their 
merits, that he fhould never have thought of publifhing them dy 
themfelves; and one great reafon for inferting them here is to thew, 
that, although but an indifferent poet, he has a fufficient know. 
ledge of his fubjeé to be duly qualified to be an Editor of old 
Ballads, This credit at leaft, he hopes his ballads and fongs 
will procure him ; and he is the more anxious to obtain it, be- 
caufe he has been prevented by unforefeen circumftances, from pre- 
paring them for the prefs, and furnifhing them with a preface, 
eaten, notes, and a gloflary, fuch as he had at firft in- 

te 
“* Being obliged to go at a few weeks warning, to a diftant 
rt of the world, and to feek on the fhores of the frozen 
tic, for (what his own country fees to deny him) the means 
of employing “his talents and induftry in fome fuch manner 
as 
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as may enable him to preferve (for a time at leaft) his refpeétabi. 
lity and a partial independence in the world; the following 
fheets have been prepared for the prefs, amidft all the anxiety and 
buftle of getting ready and packing up fora voyage. At the 
moment when he writes this, every thing but thefe papers is fent 
on board, and he has not leifure to read over what he has writ. 
ten. To the humane and benevolent teader, no farther apology 
needs be offered for the unfinifhed and undigefted ftate in whick 
they may be found. Not to have publifhed them at all, would 
have been, not only to throw away all the labour and expence 
which they have coft the compiler, but alfo to difappoint the ex. 
pectations of many perfons of rhe greatett refpeciability, whe have 
affifted him in his undertaking ; and if the publication had been 
deferred, the opportunity would have been loft for ever. The 
voice of the Scotrifh mofe will never be heard on the banks of 
the Dwina; and fhould the editor return again to his country, 
dejected, unp2tronized, and unprovided for— 


¢¢ 5 saith fma’ heart he’ll hae to fing.’’ P. xvii. 


Such an avowal as this 1s well calculated to difarm criti. 
cifm, and it would be worfe than churlifh not to fympathize, 
in fome meafure, with the feelings of the editor, on being 
obliged thus prematurely to caft his offspring on the protecs 
tion of the world. We rejoice therefore, to find by a let. 
ter, which appears in the fecond volume, that Mr. J. hae 
been fortunate enough to meet with fo able a fubftitute ia 
the office of editor of his colleétion as Mr. Walter Scott. 

The whole colleétion is divided into three parts; which 
are entitled Tragic, Humorous, and Mifcellaneous. The 
firft part confifts entirely of ballads: but the other two aré 
compofed partly of ballads, partly of fongs. In each paft 
are interperfed the original produétions of the author, with 
thofe which he has feleéted from old publications, or has now 
edited for the firft time. Of the pieces here offered to the 

ublic, the merit is feldom very con{picuous ; but many of 
them will be confidered as cuhious, by the amateurs ot ‘this 
{pecies of Iterature. The colleétion opens with a very. ané 
cient but imperfe& edition of the well-known ballad of 
Child Maurice, or Gil Morrice, as it ismodernly written; for 


which Mr. J. acknowledges himfelf indebted * to the libe-: 


rality and politenefs of the: learned and elegant (original) 
editor of the ** Reliques of Ancient Poetry.”” *“ It is,” he 
informs us, ‘a tranfcript taken with the moft minute and 
ferupulous exatinefs, from the folio MS. ftill in his poffef- 
fion, which is fo often referred to in the Reliques ;” ber: as 
he himfelf acknowledges, it poffefles fcarccly any poetical 
beauty. 
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In the annotations upon this ballad we find the following 


judicious obfervations, upon the changes to which the pre« 


r names introduced into thefe traditionary poems are natu~ 


rally expofed, 


« The ballad of ‘* Child Maurice’’ has all the appearance 
of being a true narrative of fome incident that had really taken 
place, Nor is it any objettion to this fuppofition, that in differ. 
ent copies the names of the perfons differ. I have often, in the 
courfe of collecting for this work, had occafion to obferve, that, as 
proper names are much more difficult to be remembered than the 
language of fentiment and paflion, which is neceffarily connected 
with the general conduct of the piece, and more particularly 
where the tales are of foreign extraction ; the outlandi/ names are 
generally fo altered and disfigured as not to be recognifable 5 
or fuch others are fubftituted in their room by the reciters, 
as are moft familiar, or moft diftinguifhed in their own im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Thus in the Scotifh fragment of 
“* The Jew’s daughter,” in the * Reliques of Ancient Poe. 
try,’’ Merry Linxcolne is changed into Merry-lind-toune ; in 
the fame work, the celebrated Cambrian bard, C/afirion, or 
Kirion the Sallow, becomes Gla/fgerions and in the ballad on 
the fame fubjeét, in this colleétion, he affumes the Scottith 
appellation of G/enkindy. In the romance of ‘* The Laidly 
Worm of Spindleftand Heugh,’”” Child Owen, or Ewen, is con- 
verted into Childy Wind ; and in the beautiful balled of ‘* Sweet 
Wille and Fair Annie,’’ which I wrote down from the recitation 
of alady in Angusfhire, who had learned it when a child, from 
an old woman, the hero of the piece is made she deir of Duplin 
town.”’ Vol. i. Pp. 17- 


Among the pieces which Mr. Jamiefon has thought fit to 
publifh a fecond time, with fome variations from the editions 
already given to the world by Mr. W. Scott, is an intereft- 
ing and pathetic ballad, called ** Fair Anmie of Lochroyan.” 
lis fable is briefly this. Fair Annie fets out m fearch of her 
love Gregor, in a bonny fhip, bearing with her the illegitimate 
fruit of their intercourfe, a circumftance very charatteriftic 
of the ancient ballad ; for chaflity is a virtue almoft entirely 
unknown to the heroines of thefe performances. . The 


outlet of the voyage is profperous ; for as the ballad informs 
us, 


** She hadna’ been o’ the fea failin’, 
About a month or more, 

Till landed has the her bonny fhip 

Near her true love’s door.’’ 
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It was however in the dead of night that fhe landed, aj 
her lover was faft afleép, while unfortunately his mothe, 
who bore no good-will to Annie, was awake within th 
bower, and affuming the charaéter of her fon, returned, 
furly and infuling aniwer to Annie’s tond expottulaticn 
and intreaties « be admitte!. The haplefs maiden retury 
to her veffel, and with a heavy heart. again pots to fea: whik 
her love Gregor, too late awaking, zs from a fearful dream, 
runs to the lea-fhore, and implores his miftrefs to return t 
his arms. The fates had decreed they fhould meet no mor; 
for 
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‘¢ The wind grew loud, and the fea grew rough, 
And the fhip was rent in twain ; 

And foon he faw her, fair Annie, 
Come floating o’er the main. 


«¢ He faw his young fon in her arms, 
Baith tofs’d *aboon the tide ; 

He wrang his hands, and fait he ran, 
And plung’d i’the fea fae wide. 


«* He catch’d her by the yellow hair, 
And drew her to the ftrand ; 

But cald and ftiff was every limb, 
Before he reach’d the land. 


‘¢ © firft he kift her cherry cheek, 
And + fyne he kift her chin, 
-And f fair he kift her ruby lips ; 


But there was nae breath within. 


*¢ © he has mourn’d o’er fair Annie, 
Till the fun was ganging down ; 
+Syne wi’ a fich his heart it braft, 
And his fauul to heaven has flown.” P, 43. 


We have beftowed the more attention upon this ballad, 
becaule it has given origin to two well known modern Com- 
pofitions, the ‘“* Lord Gregory” of Burn, and of Peter Pur 
dir. Thee are verfifications of the complaint or expoftula- 
tion of fair Annie, when fuppofed to be entreating for at- 
miffion at the door of her lover “ Gregory,” or “* Gregor 8 
and though each is poffeffed of confiderable beauty, Mr 
Jamefon thinks neither of them in ftri& unifon with the ge 
neral fimplicaty of the ancient ballad. He has, therefore, 
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pimfelf given a new ‘* Complaint of Fair Annie,”” which 


might be more congenial to the fubjeét, though, as he mo- 


Jeftly obferves, it might poflefs lefs intrinfic merit. We 
hall infert it as a fpecimen of Mr. J.’s talents in this line of 


com pofition. 


‘«¢ © open the door, my love Gregor, 
O open the door to me, 

Dark, wild, and bitter is the night, 
And rough has been the fea. 


“¢ And I’m your Annie of Lochroyan, 
Turn’d out frae houfe and hald, 

Wi’ our fweet babie in my arms, 
That dies for weet and cald. 


‘* Sae open the door, my love Gregor; 
O open and let me in; 

For the fea-furf freezes on my hair 
The cald fleet on my chin. 


** And cald my love is now that lip, 
Whafe {mile ye aft hae blett ; 
And cald the bofome that your cheek 
’ Has aft fae fondly pref. 


« And cald cald foon will be that heart, 
‘That ay was warm to thee; 

Nor ever mair your babie’s fmile 
Delight his father’s e’e. 


** Then open the door, my love Gregor ; 
For an we twa fhould * tine, 

Ye never mair frae womankind, 
Can hope fic love as mine.’”’ 


There can be no objeétion to modern poets trying their 
talents in attempts of ‘this kind; and endeavouring to imi- 
tate the language and fentiments of the ancient ballad, in 
compofitions which are entirely their own, and which are 
kept completely apart from the rude originals. But we are 
not by any means partial to Mr. Jamiefon’s plan of occafi- 
onally inter olating various flanzas of his own inthe body 
of old ballads, where there is no chafm or defeét in the ori- 
ginal. If a line or flanza be evidently wanting in an edi- 
‘ors Copy, it is certainly doing his readers a favour to at- 
‘empt to fupply it; me in this kind of interpolation the 
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editor of the *‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry” has frequ 
indulged, and with the greateft fuccels. Scrupulous edie, 
rial faith requires, that even thefe interpolations fhould allt, 
diftinétly marked. 

But where there is no fufpicion of any original defe&, we 
cannot but think an editor very ill employed, in expanding, 
fentiment of the ancient poetinto half a dozen fine-fpun flanza 
of his own; or in inferting expreflions and incidents whic 
would never have entered the head of the fimple old bard, 
Modern Dilettanti are allowed to clap a nofe or an arm upon 
thofe venerable antique flatues, which they recover in amu. 
tilated flate ; but we fhould accufe them of very bad tafle if 
they thought of covering the naked Apollo or Venus witha 
cloak or mantle; or fixing a mitre upon the head of the old 
priefl Laocoon. ; 

It is remarkable, that Mr. Jamiefon has very feldom en. 
deavoured to fupply the chafms in his ballads, and has pub. 
lifhed many of them in a very mutilated and almoft unintelli. 
gible flate. He is the lefs excufable, therefore, for his inter- 
polations; which are thus inferted where they are not wanted, 
and omitted where they would have been beneficial. In 
one inflance he has carried his editorial innovations fo far a 
entirely to alter the cataftrophe of an old ballad, which its au- 
thor had made to end happily, but which the editor has con 
verted into a difmal tragedy. It is the fame ballad which 
was publifhed in the “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,”’ under 
the title of ** Child Waters ;” and which is here again pre- 
fented in fomewhat of a new drefs, under the name of 
** Burd Ellen.”” It isa narrative of a knight who expofed his 
faithful miitrefs to trials even of a fterner texture than thole 
to which the famous patient Grizzel was anciently fubjeéted. 
Although fhe is juli about to a become a mother, he caufes 
her to affume the apparel! of a ‘little foot page,’’ and run at 
his horfe’s fide while he journies towards his native hall. 
On the road they encounter a river, which “ folks do call 
the Clyde,”” and while Lord John (as he is called in Mr. 
Jamielon’s edition) fords on horfeback, poor Burd Ellen is 
obliged to wade, ull the water almoft rifes to her neck; 
when the knight is at length courteous enough to take her 
behind him on his horfe. Arrived at the baron’s caftle new 
mortifications await the unfortimate lady. She is obliged to 
att the valet to her lord, and carry his horfe to the manger, 
while others are feafting in the hall. She is told by Lerd 
John, that fhe muft put up with worfe fare than his dogs and 
horfes ; and to All up the meafure of her woes, her obdurate 
lover tells her, that he is to wed another maiden. Wor 
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out with her affli€tions, Burd Ellen retires to the ftable where 
the pains of labour come upon her. Her wailings are heard 
in the caftle, and Lord John at length laying afide his haughty 


demeanour, flies to her affiftance. 


«¢ He ftrach the door hard wi’ his foot, 
Sae has he wi’ his knee, 

And iron locks, and iron bars 
Into the floor flung he. 

‘¢ Be not afraid, Burd Ellen,’’ he fays, 


‘« Theres nane come in but me.’’ 


«© Tak up, tak up my bonny young fon ; 
Gar wath him wi’ the milk ; 

Tak up, tak up my fair lady, 
Gar row her in the filk. 


‘* And cheer you up, Burd Ellen,’’ he fays, 
* €© Look nae mair faid nor wae; 
For your marriage and your kirken too 

Sal baith be in ae day.’’ P. 125. 


Such is the conclufion of the old ballad; and fuch it furely 
might have been permitted to remain; but Mr. Jamiefon, 
whether he thought that Burd Ellen’s fufferings were more 
than her condition: could poffibly fuftain; or whether he 
deemed a melancholy cataftrophe fitted to produce the fineft 
effect, has entirely defeated the intention of the old bard, to 
make an honefi woman of Burd Ellen, at laft, and thus dole- 
fully concludes the ftory. 


‘¢ She heaved up her droopin head ; 
O but her face was wan! 

And the fmile upon her * wallowed lip 
Wad melted heart o’ ftane. 


<¢ O bleffins on thy t+couch, lord John ; 
Weel’s me to fee this day ; 

For mickle hae I done and f dreed ; 
But weel does this repay | 


«¢ And oh! be to my bairnie kind, 
As I hae loved thee—’’ 

Back in his trembling arms fhe fank 
And cald death clofed her ee.”” Ib, 
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In his criticifms upon the very inartificial ballad, which 
immediately follows this, ‘‘ The Trumpeter of Fyvie; 
we cannot help thinking Mr. Jamiefon wrong in confide. 
ing it as compoled in a kind of blank verfe. 


«Tr is,”? he fays, “ almoft entirely without rhymes; as ca. 
dence in the meafure is all that feems aimed at, and the few in, 
{tances of rhyme that occur, appear to be rather cafual than inten. 
tional, This peculiarity mut render it an gbject of confiderable 
curiofity, to fuch as wifh co inveftigate the hiftory of traditional 
poetry.”’ 


Were this flatement corre&t, the ballad in queftion would 
indeed be a very great curiofity ; for we believe that fpeci- 
mens of Englifh blank verfe of a high antiquity are of 
more than rare occurrence. But it appears plainly enough 
to us that this ballad is meant to be in rhyme, although Ae 
shymes are very awkwardly aflorted; fuch for example a 
“bonny” and ** Lammie”’—* Fyvie” and ** Annie’’—* in- 
dite her,” and ** like her,’ &c. and in fome ftanzas they are 
almoft entirely negle¢ted. This, however, 1s by no means 

eculiar to the prefent ballad, but may be deteéted in fume 
others of Mr. Jamicfon’s colleétion, and thofe of other edi. 
tors. In fome ftanzas too of ‘* The Trumpeter of Fyvie,” 
the rhymes are fufficiently correét, fuch as ‘* women,” and 
* dreamin, —** Leith man”’ and ‘* Dalkeith man;”’ and fo 
forth. 

We confider the moft interefting part of this colleétion as 
being formed by the tranflations from the old Danith ballads, 
of which three {pecimens are given in the firft part, namely, 
‘The Mer-Man and Marftig’s Daughter,”—** Sir Olut’s 
the Elf-King’s Daughter,”—and * Elter Hill.” The firft of 
thefe is the original upon which Mr. Lewis conftru&ed his 
well-known ‘* Water-King ;"’ and as it is fhort, and Mr. 
Jamiefon profeffes to have tranflated it very clofely, we hall 
infert it entire; by which means the reader will be enabled 
to judge how much Mr. Lewis has improved upon his ori- 
ginal. 


«© Now * rate me; dear mither, a +fonfy rede; 
A fonfy rede Tiwythe rede to me, 
How Marftig’s daughter I may § fa’, 


My love and Jemman gay to be.’’ 
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*¢ She’s made him a fteed o” the clear water; 
A faddle and bridle o’ fand made fhe ; 
She’s fhap’d him into a knight fae fair, 
Syne into Mary’s kirk-yard rade he. 


‘¢ He’s tied his fteed to the kirk-ftile, 
Syne wrang-gaites round the kirk gaed he ; 
When the Mer-man entered the kirk-door, 
Awa’ the {ma’ images turned their e’e, 


‘The prieft afore the altar ftood ; 

‘¢ O what for a good knight may. this be?” 
The May leugh till herfell, and faid, 

-* God gif that gude knight were for me ?’’ 


‘© The Mer-man he ftept o’er ae * deas, 
And he has fteppit over three: 

«© O maiden pledge me faith and troth! 
O Marttig’s daughter gang wi’ me.” 


* And fhe traughe out her lily hand, 
And pledged it to the knight fae free : 

‘¢ Hae; there’s my faith and troth, fir knight, 
And willingly I'll gang wi’ thee.’’ 


‘¢ Out frae the kirk gaed the bridal train, 
And on they danced wi’ fearlefs glee ; 

And down they danced unto the ftrand, 
*Till ’twafome now alane they be: 

** © Marftig’s daughter, haud my fteed, 
And the bonnieft thip I'll bigg for thee.’* 


*€ And whan they came unto the white fand 
To fhore the {ma’ boats turning came ; 

And whan they came tothe deep water, 
The maiden funk in the faut fea faem. 


“ The fhriek the fkrick’d amang the waves 
Was heard far up upo’ the land : 
“* I rede gude ladies, ane and a’, 
They dance wi’ nae fic tunca man.”’ P. 210. 


‘ 


In the notes upon this ballad, Mr. Jamiefon obferves, 


‘‘ This Mersman who fo flyly mick’d Marftig’s daughter, 
tannot with propriety, be deemed a water-king, water-fprite, or 
water-fiend. Although an inhabitant of the waters, he was not 
the fole lord of the element ; and althodgh mer.men and mer. 
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women were endowed with long life and fupernatural powers, 
their fubftance was neither aérial nor aqueous... Their power of 
affuming different forms, was no more than is enjoyed by every 
old woman, who can turn herfelf into a cat or a magpie. Danig 
ballad authority is all that we are concerned with at prefent; 
and if shat may be admitted, they were of flefh and blood like 
men, with human feclings and affections; and their maligni 
was chiefly experienced by thofe who either flighted their love, 
or provoked their refentment. That they were often friendly to 
mankind, and that even when grofsly injured, they were not al. 
ways in the opinion of their hiftorians, deftitute of principle and 
honour, will appear from the following legends. 

‘*« The hero Hogen (‘* K. Vifer,’’ p. 55.) fetting out on anex. 
pedition, as he is about to ftep on board, finds a mer-maid fleepi 
on the beach. He wakes her, flatters her, calls her a fair 
and lovely female, and a feoth-faying woman ; and requefts her 
to /pac his fortune. She gives him a very fenfible and friendly 
advice to avoid his fate, but diffuades him from his intended a. 
pedition, dira canens fata, if he perfifts, Enraged and i 

inted, he draws his fword and ftrikes off her head. 

loody head rolls into the water, the body crawls after, and they 


are united again at the bottom of the fea. The event verifies 
her predictions.” P. 214. 


Our limits will not permit us to infert the other legend 
which Mr. Jamiefon abridges; but we truft we fhall gratify 
our readers by introducing here his account of the ‘* Koempe 
Viler,”’ or old colle&tion of Danifh ballads, fram which bis 
tranflations and abridgments have been formed. But this 
account, which occurs in the fecond volume, we mutt defer 
till next month ; having been induced, by the entertaining 
nature of this work, to expatiate more upen it, than is con 
fiftent with our preffing engagements to feveral other publi 
cations. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Aar. II]. ‘The Book of the Prophet Ifaiah, in Hebrew.and 


Engl:/), Eee, Sl. 


[ Concluded from Vol. xxvii. p. 619. | 


NHAP. xxv. 9. Woe unto him that contendeth with bi 
Maker, the potiherd with the moulders of clay.’ Dr. Stock. 
—~* Let the pottherds frive with potherds of earth 


Pub. verf. 
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The common verfion has deftroyed the parallel, by mif- 
underftanding the two words won Here/h and ‘win Harofhe, 
which is the participle Benoni. The fecond line is in other 
words juft‘a repetition of the firft. 


V. 24. ‘Only in Jehovah fhall it be faid unto me, are 
mercies and power. Unto him fhall come, and fhall be afhamed, 
all that were incenfed againft him.’’ Dr. Stock. 

Surely fhall one fay, in Jehovah have I righteoufhefs and 
ftrength, even unto him fhall men come, and all that are in. 
cenfed againft him fhall be afhamed.’’ Pub. verf. 


The fpirit of this paffage is loft in both verfions. 
There is here an evident antithefis between two different cha- 
rafters. Both verfions have rendered 30x which is in the 
preterite, as if it had been a future: both have taken mia» 
Jabo, as if it were a plural, ‘*-men fhall come.”” wr is 
clearly the Benoni Omar, he who faith furely in Jehovah 
have I righteoufnefs and ftrength, mya he fhall come my 
not fimply ¢o Aim, for that is exprefled by vos but even unto 
bis feat. Deo potietur, be admitted to the beatific vifion, 
what becomes of the other fide of the antithefis? be, is 
an adverfative particle, fignifying ‘* on the contrary, they 
who are incenfed. againft Jehovah fhall be covered with 
fhame.” The whole may be rendered in this manner: 
5 Qui dicit, * profe€to in Jehovah funt mihi juftitia et 
vires,’ ad Deum ufque penetrabit, contra autem qui m eum 
hoftilia fpirant, pudore atficientur.” 


Chap. xivi1. 7. * And thou faidft, for ever thall I continue 
Aas & fo far wert thou from laying thefe things to heart.’’ 
r. Stock. 


s So that thou didft not lay thefe things to heart.’’ Pub. 
verf, 


_ Both verfions have faintly expreffed the fecond line, which 
in its flru€ture is rather fingular: Jad by abe now-nd sy 
Babylon had continued repeating, “I thall continue a lady,” 


until her delinquencies no longer touched her heart, . but pe- 
rifhed quite from the memory. 


Chap. xtviit. 14. He whom Jehovah loved thall do his 


— on Babylon, and his power on the Chaldeans.”” Dr, 
ock, 


é “* The Lord hath loved him, he will do his pleafure on Ba. 
ylon, and his arm fall be on the Chaldcans.’’ Pub, verf. 


‘ “* Whom the Jehovah hath loved.” This rendering was 
uggelted from the Greck -verfion of Symmachus, 
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& Kug® nyannce. Our tranflators have unneceffarily fup. 
plied /ball be, to which they have affigned y as its nontina. 
tive, when in truth it is an accufative, and governed by 
the fame verb that governs * pleafure.” 


Chap. xtrx. 5: ‘ Who formed me from the womb to be 
his fervant, to bring back again Jacob unto him, and that 
Ifrael to him fhould be gathered: ftill fhall I be glorious in the 
eyes of Jehovah.’’ Dr. Stock. 

‘« Though Ifrael be not gathered, yet fhall be gloriow 
in the eyes of the Lord.’’ Pub. vert. 


In feveral inftances the Maforetes have raifed a keri, and 
ut it in the margin to confront the ketub, or text, that 
fad ftood for ages, merely becaufe of fome apprehended 
impropriety in the text. They were abfolute in faying, 
navn "p Read fo and {i As in other paffages, fo here 
they fancied fomething like a contradiétion in the words, 


‘* to bring back Jacob, and yet that Ifrael fhould not be gas 
thered ;” they therefore faid, that we are not to read > not, 
but 15 ** to him.” ~All fuch keri we confider like Uzziah’s 
attempt to fupport the ark. To a very fuperficial obferver, 


there is in the ftru€ture of the Hebrew, fo amended, fome- 
thing awkward and clumfy: If. The repetition, * to him,” 
exprefled by vos then by . ‘The particle ) ve, in the 4th 
line, which evidently includes a fuppofition that fomething 
contrary might happen, tends to raife a fufpicion, that the 
ancient tenant 89 not, had rather been unfairly exfed. Even 
in both verfions ** /lill awd yet fhall I be glorious,” put the 
teader on confidering them as exprefling an eventual draw: 
back on this gathering, and that there fhould not on that ac- 
count be any drawback on Mefliah’s well-reaped glory. 
Allowing the venerable poffeffor 8> not, to remain, every 
part unites like a well-jointed mortife ; then we admit the 
general end of Meffiah’s miffion to gather Jacob, which in 
the execution was not to be general but particular. Some 
were gathered, and others, who would not come to him to 
have hie, were not. - This difappointment did not injure the 
main defign. ‘* Still Mefhah was glorious in the eyes of 
Jehovah.” 


V.2o« * Again fhall they fay in thy ears, even the childrea 


whom thou haft loft, this place is too ftrait for me.’ Dre 
Stock. | 


“© The children which thou fhalt have after thou haft loft the 
other, fhall fay in thine ears, &c,’" Pub, Verf, 
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The common verfion underilands paw 133 children of thy 
bereaved flate, as a new offspring arifen in the room of the 
former. On the. contrary Wwe are of opinion, that this 
bereaved flate was imaginary, formed by the grief of the 
mother; and that fuch was the unexpetted reverfe, that 
thefe children, long loft, emerge again to the view of the 
affligted parent, and call out for fettlements. 


Chap. lii. 4. “* For thus faith the Lord Jehovah to Egypt, 
did my people go down afore time to fojourn there, and the 
Affyrian latterly hath oppreffed them.’’ Dr. Stock. 

—— And the Affyrian oppreffed them without caufe,’’ 


Pub. verf. 


What darknefs do the words “ without caufe’’ throw on 
the common tranflation! What confufion in chronology ! 
Who expeéted that the Ifraclites, when in Egypt, were to 
be opprefled by Afflyrians, when their oppreffors were 
Egyptians ? pp&3 which is excellently rendered /aterly, 
ftands oppofed to mawara this denoting an early, that, a 
latter period, 


Chap. liti.g, ** And there is made for him with the wicked, 
his grave, but with the opulent is his tomb.’’ Dr. Stock. 

* And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich 
in hisdeath.’”” Pub. verf, 


It is extremely fingular, that not a fyllable of what thee twa 
verfes thus feem to alledge ever cameto pals. Who were the 
wicked his grave was made with? Being crucified along 
with malefattors was not furely making his grave with 
them. The public verfion makes Mefliah the agent to 
the verb yw, Dr. Stock takes it as the fu-ure of the Niphal, 
he true nominative to the verb 1s jp the people a the 
Jews: 1m) ‘and they afligned him with the wicked his 
grave. The verb then exprefies not what aétually took place, 
but only what they had imtended—to throw his dead body 
among thofe of other malefaétors. This fenfe of the verb, 
appears, Matt. xxiv. 24. ** Falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets 
thal arife, and thall ¢not fhew, as inthe public verfion, but) 
woun onsen, promife great wonders, wy NR. The co- 
pulative y ve, here feems to be adverfative, and fhows that 
lomething, the very reverfe of what they had intended, 
fhould happen. * But he fhall be with the rich man in his 
ceath.” This is acu rem tangere. The prophecy now be- 
ins to draw to a ftriking exattnefs. ‘* In his death ynws 
Vhat precifion! Not in his fepulchre; for although be- 
onging to a rich man, it could not be faid his tomb was 
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with the opulent, when that epulent perfon was ftill in life, 
But Jofeph and Nicodemus, rich men, while his lifelefy 
body as er hung upon the crofs, turned their thoughts to 
his embalming and interment. He was with them, or was 
the objeét of their care. 


V. 10. ‘* He thall fee a feed that fhall prolong their days.” 
Dr. Stock. 


‘© He fhall fee his feed, he fhall prolong his days.’’ Pub, 
Verf, 


* It is flrangely odd, that this, in the public verfion, 
fhould be affirmed of Meffiah, whofe goings forth have been 
of old from everlafting, and whofe throne was to be as the 
days of heaven. Taking it, as in Dr. Stock’s verfion, that 
his feed are to prolong their days, what fenfe does this 
convey? What prolongation of days is indulged to them 
above the other children of Adam? Are believers to fee 
more days than others of an oppofite charaéter ? In throw. 
ing light on this paffage, Scripture is not deficient, 
ero PR Orech Jamim, feems, from a varicty of pafla 
to have been an appropriate phrafe to exprefs the place of 
happy fouls. This will appear with confiderable evidence, 
In Pfal. xxiii. 6, the Pfalmift places dwelling in the houfe 
of the Lord at the conclufion of life; the period marked 
is, com Tw for a length of days. Pfal. xxi. 4. ** He atked 
life of thee.” To prevent underftanding this in the light 
of the frail days of earth, he adds its fynonyine, Orech Jami. 
In Proverbs iii. 2. 16, Wifdom is reprefented as promifing 
us length of days. Now what bait, what allurement, coulda 
few days of earth prefent to an immortal fpirit ? We come 
now to the words in queftion, Sm yr. The verb here 
contains its own acculative, Dabit Jongitudinem dierum, 
“ He thall beftow paradife,” that is, to the end of the 
world; happinefs thall be in the gift of Chrift, 

Chap. lv. 3. ‘* I will enfure to you an everlafting covenant.” 
Dr. Stock. 


‘* { will make an everlafting covenant with you,’ Pub, 
yerf, ; 


Inftead of the indefinite an, the definite the thould have 
been employed; becaufe it is not a, but the, covenant 
formerly made with A’raham, that is here alluded to 
What is called here, coh nna Berith Olam, is unhappily 
rendered everiafl.ng covenant; and this verfion confidera 
obfcures the leale. The Serith-Olam, when mede wi 
Abraham, was a flipulation on God’s part to meet the fears 
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of mortals fhrinking back from diffolution. It literally 
fignifies the covenant of the hidden period, or abode of man 
ater death. It prefuppofes the permanence of the foul. 
By it men are affured that death, fo far from a termination 
of exiftence, is, in faft, the true beginning of being. 


Chap. lvit. 1. ‘* The righteous perifheth and no man layeth it 
to heart, and men of goodnefs are carried off; none perceiving 
that out of the way of evil the righteous is carried off.’’ Dr, 


Stock. | 
« Merciful men are taken away, none confidering the righteous 


is taken away from the evil to come.’’ Pub. verf. 


There is an. acutenefs of difcrimination, which neither 
verfion feems to have noticed. The general propofition is, 
that the righteous man perifheth, i. e."1s not exempted from 
the common lot of mortality any more than others. The 1 ve 
of the third line is adverfative, and a recalling of the term 
* perifbed.”’ This is what in rhetoric is termed ahi emavog- 
Gwos, or retraétion ‘ Perifhed, did I call in? Nay, men 
of goodnefs die not; they are only =’poN) Neafephim, ga- 
thered, into the bundle of life.” ** The rich man fhall he 
down, buthe fhall not be gathered.’ Job xxvu. 19. There 
is the fame retraétion of phrafe, Rev. xiv. 13. ‘* Blefled 
are the dead who die inthe Lord.’” The {pirit in the adverb 
Na: retratts this language ; and, as if amoSynoxovres carried 
init fomething gloomy and funereal, he gives it its more 
pleafing fynonyme, a@ reff, Die! did I fay? No; this is 
the dialect of men; but in the language of heaven it is, 
that ‘* they may reft from their labours.” 


Chap. Iviii. 12. © And thou fhalt be called the mender of 
the breach, the reftorer of roads for ufe.’’ Dr. Stock. 
“* The reftorer of paths to dwell in.’’ Pub. verf, 


_“* Paths to dwell in,” is rather awkwardly expreffed, 
To repair former ruins, and to render convenient and 
paffable the negleéted high-ways, tends to allure thither new 
colonifts, maw Le-/bebeth, is excellently rendered for ufe, 
i.e. for the purpofes of fociety. ‘** Homines ut habeant 
quo, in focietate twenda, adjuverentur.”’ 


Chap. Ix. 3. “ And the Gentiles fhall walk by thy light, 
and kings by the brightnefs of thy rifing.’’ Dr. Stock. 

“* And the Gentiles thall eome to thy light, and kings: to the 
brightnefs of thy rifing.’’ Pub. verf, 


The firft verfion is more in conformity to the language 
of the revelation, “ Walk by thy light,” and “ Big 
4 y 
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thy light,” are two very different things. The latter is q 
fimple aét, done at once; the former fets forth the conti. 
nued tenor of life: qu and 4mm are parallel fynonymes, 
denoting Mefliah; 6 Avx»G avrns ro aguov. The phrafe 
“ by the light of thy ring” is apt to miflead the Eng. 
lith reader, as feeming to put Jerufalem in the attitude of 
one of the heavenly luminariés; whereas ym is a fub. 
flantive, and not to be taken as an adjunét of Jerufalem; 
but as her enl:ightning luminary, her Shechinah. 


V. 11. * To bring unto thee the fubftance of the Gentiles,” 
Dr. Stock. 

«¢ That men may bring unto thee the forces of the Gentiles,” 
Pub. verf. 


St. Paul renders 5m not dvvausv, as the Seventy, but 


@>newua, the fulnefs of the Gentiles; and this may denote 
not the forces, as in the common verfion; nor fubflance, as 
Dr. Stock renders it; but the fulnefs, or the great body, 
which in the latter days are to be brought in along with the 
Jews. 


V.21. * Thy people alfo fhall be all righteous: for ever 
fhall they inherit the land.’’” Dr. Stock. 
‘* Thy people alfo hall be all righteous: they fhall inherit the 


land for ever.’’ Pub. verf. 


In the original there appears to be only one propofition ; 
whereas both verfions make two, ‘“ thall be righteous,” 
and “ {hall inherit ;’’ rendered word for word it runs in 
this manner: ‘‘ And thy people, all of them righteous, fhall 
for ever inherit the land.” In this very way the Seventy 
have rendered it, 6 Aa®- ow, was dinasG, 9: aiwvO- xAngopne 
ouai THY YHV. ; 


Chap. Ixi. 3. “ To vifit with refpeét the mourners in Zion.” 
Dr. Stock. 
‘** To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion.’’ Pub, verf. 


The fubftitution of ww inflead of mw is ingenious, but 
it is not admiffible, as not receiving ‘the fupport either of 
MSS. or ancient verfion. Bifhop Lowth wifhes for a word - 
after ** To appoint.” We are ot opinion, that the fubftan- 
uve wanted, 1s the infinitive immediately following nnd ‘To 


appoint to the mourner in Zion, the giving them beauty for 
afhes, &c. 


V. 6.——-“* The fubftance of the Gentiles hall ye confume, 


and for their ‘valuables ye fhall make exchange with them.” 
Dr, Stock. 


And 
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« And in their glory fhall ye boaft yourfelves.’* Pub, 
verf. 


Underftanding 723 as sxpaeiire of wares or valuables, 
as coming from the radic.l idea, weight, affords a fenfe, 
but it is a low one, and not comporting with the fublimity 
of the fubjef&t. ‘Taking it, as it is rendered in the common 
verfion, “ Intheir glory fhall ye boaft yourfelves,”” it may 
fignify, that the Apoftles had ground of rejoicing; in as 
much as the Gentile converts were the firlt and moft ex- 
cellent in their own nation. ? 


V. 10. ‘* As a bridegroom halloweth himfelf with ornaments.” 
Dr. Stock. 

‘* As a bridegroom decketh himfelf with ornaments.’’ Pub. 
verf, 


Neither of thefe reaches the force of the Heb. jn>. 
“ Sacerdotem agit ornatu,” fays Buxtorf. Parkhurft full 
better: ‘* As a bridegroom decketh himfelf with a prieftly 
crown,” : 


Chap, Ixii. 5. ‘‘ For as a young man taketh poffeflion ofa 
virgin, fo fhall thy fons take poffeffion of thee: and as the 
bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, fo thall thy God rejoice 
over thee.” Dr. Stock.—So in like manner the Pub, verf, 


Bifhiop Lowth finds fault both with the verfion of the 
Seventy andthe common Maforetic pointing. ‘* So fhall 
thy fons marry thee.”’ This he takes up as an inceftuous 
idea. To remove this, he points "32 Benecha, not as thy 
fons but as the participle underitood as a fubftantive, 
‘' Thy Creator.” This correétion is wonderfully plau- 
fible. Looking, however, over the Hebrew Concordance, 
we cannot find that the word is ever employed to denote the 
Creator. It is feveral times put to exprefs builders. It is 
true, that the expreflion ova does fignify ‘* fhall marry 
thee; but obferve, that this is not its primary but its 
fecondary meaning. Its primary is, ‘* /hall be thy poffeffor,” 
and came afterwards to be transferred to that right of per- 
noel which by marriage a young man has in a virgin. 
There is, therefore, nothing inceftuous in the idea of mul. 
titudes crowding a city, that had been formerly defolate. 
We therefore difmifs the fecondary and eftablifh the pri- 
mary idea, as denoting fimple poffeffion. | 


Cha . Ixiii, g. “ In all their diftrefs he did not k clofe ; 
nor did an angel from his prefence fave them,’’ Dr, Sent. 
*¢ In 
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In all their afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel of hig 
prefence faved them.” Pub. verf. 


We are of opinion, that the remedy here offered fhould 
have been given in the margin, leaving the text in its prif, 
tine flate. Junius and Tremellius have kept by the 
ketub wd. “ In all their affli€tion he was not an enemy; 
on the contrary,, the angel of his prefeace (Chmnilt) faved 
them.” 


V. 11. Where is he that placed in the midft of them his holy 
fpirit.’’ Dr. Stock. 
‘¢ that put his holy fpirie within him.’’ Pub. verf. 





*¢ In the midft of them’”’ is preferable to “* him.” This 
referring to Mofes, that to the whole body of Iirael. 


V. 12. ‘ Caufing to march at Mofes’ right hand his glorious 
arm.”’ Dr. Stock. 

*€ That led them by the right hand of Mofes with his gloriofs 
arm.’” Pub. verf. 





This far tranfcends the public verfion: it renders unne- 
eeffary the fupplements “hem and with. Another fenfe is 
brought in, and clofer to the original. Jehovah undoubted] 
fed them; but this is not faid here. The objc&ive cafe 
after 2" is the arm of glory, i. e. that power that accom. 
panied, and gave full effect to the commands of Mofes. 


V. 14. “ As the herd defcendeth to. the glen, where the 
breeze of Jehovah refrefheth them, fo didit thou conduct thy 
people.’’ Dr. Stock. 

“ As a beaft goeth down into the valley, the fpirit of the 
Lord caufed him to reft, fo didft thou lead thy people.’ Pub, 
ver{, | 


In the common tranflation, the meaning is greatly ob-« 
feured. Although a comparifon is evidently intended, yet 
wt does not appear. In the other verfion, the compa. 
rifon at once comes out and meets the eye. mona is a 
noun collettive, denoting cattle in general. The herd, 
weary with climbing the Tides of the mountains during the 
day, defcend at the clofe to the vale, where the cooling 
breeze, arifing from the current below, invites to rell. 
As the term nn Ruach, with refpect to cattle, is the breeze; 


fo to man, it is the {pirit of Jehowah refrething his people in 
the clofe of life. 








V.15, 16. * Look down from heaven and fee 
where is thy zeal and thy might. Doubtlefs thou art our 
Father, 
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Father, though Abraham knoweth us not.’* Dr. Stock. So 
alfo the Pub. verf. - 


Both tranflations, by rendering ' doubtlefs, have 
we kened the conneétion with the preceding. ‘* Where 
is thy zeal,” > having a retrofpeét to tis feems a ratio 
redd'ta, and a pleading with the Deity for that proteétion 
which Abraham no longer could give. ‘* Look down from 
heaven, and fee, for thou art our father,”’ 


Chap. Ixiv. 4. For never have men heard, nor ne 
ceived by the ear, neither hath the eye feen a God befide thee, 
who fe aéteth for him that waireth.”? Dr. Stock. 

——‘* Neither hath eye feen, O God, befides thee, what he 
hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.’’ Pub. verf, 


The common tranflation makes ‘‘ God’’ the vocative, 
when it is evidently the objeétive cafe. ‘* Eye hath not 
feen, O God,: befides thee,’’ what he hath prepared, &c. 
What He? Did God fee any being making this preparation. 
This is not the Heb, Eye hath not feen a God befides the 
true God mwy’ (the future here involves the relative a/per 
qui) who fo atteft. St. Paul has, inftead of ** waiting,” 
rasayaxwoyvavtov. ‘This looks asif he had read in his copy 
> amend. 


V. 5. ** Behold thou waft angry, for we have finned: a 
thing of nought were we of old, and we tranfgrefled.’’ Dr, 
Stock. 

“ Behold thou art wroth, for we have finned: in thofe is 
continuance, and we fhall be faved.’’ Pub. verf, 


On the common verfion total darknefs refts. This 
arifes trom the term tobi being altogether mifunderftood, 
In no part of Scripture, except this, is it rendered con- 
tinuance. It is exceeding painful to fee Scripture diflocated 
and mangled, in order to extraét another reading, fup- 
poled to be more fuitable tothe context. In Ecclet. ii. 4. 
there is a verfe, which will fet this expre‘fion in its true 
light, and give a clear and confiftent meanihg to the whole 
paflage, “ God,” fays Solomon, ‘ hath made every thing 
beautiful in its time,” or afligned period ; and as many o 
the a€tings of God extend into eternity, Solomon adds, 
** fothat man will not find out whet God doeth from be- 
ginning to end.’’ What then is done? ** God puts in 
man’s heart thw, a future world; and bids him look 
there tor that beauty which, while time was, he could not 
difcern. In applying this to the prefent paflage, we fay, 
the aétings of God are his ways: ** In thy ways por | 
wi 
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will remember thee.”” Thefe extend beyond time mb tons, 
* In thefe’’ ways ** is a future world,” i.e, a plan of ap- 
peafing God, although juftly angry; and by which pa 
ietwichSedding ** we have finned, we yet fhall be faved.” 


Chap. Ixv. 1. “ I am enquired of by thofe that had not afked 
for me.’’ Dr. Stock. 
‘* T am fought of thofe that aikked not for me.”’ Pub. verf. 


The common verfion feems to fay what implies a contra. 
diftion, ‘‘ that he was fought by them that did nat feek 
him.” This inconfiftency is avoided by rendering wry 
in the pluperfeét, ‘* that had not afked for me.”’ 


V.2e2. “ And the work of their hands fhall my chofen wear 
out.”’ Dr. Stock. 


*€ And mine eleé fhall long enjoy the work of their hands,” 
Pub. verf. 


mba never fignifies / enjoy, but to wear out; and feems de. 
rived from 5a nof, i. e. a going into a negative flate of ex- 
iftence; from the Chaldee form wba feems to have been de- 
rived the Greek waraiow, waxing old. 

In weighing the verfions of Dr. Lowth and Dr. Stock, 
much undoubtedly is due to the former, as being the firf 
who had attempted a new and feparate tranflation of this 
prophet, fince the period of James 1. From the Prelec- 
tiones de facra Poeli Hebreorum, the public had antici- 
pated the excellence of the later work, and were not dif- 
appointed. Extenfive reading, correttnefs of judgment, 
acutene[s of penetration, united, in comparing of MSS. 
detetiing miflakes of copyifts, and by means of the Sep- 
tuagint, Chaldee paraphrafes, and ancient verfions, eorne 
the genuine readings. Some peflages Lowth has alfo pointe: 
out, where words have been loft, and, fromthe helps already 
mentioned, has fupplied the omiffion, Although deeply 
converfant in the Hebrew, and fully capable of feleéiing a 
word esther fimilar to, or perhaps fuperior tothe word propofed 
to be changed, yet he very rarely propounded an emendation 
merely conjeflural. Even where a letter, fimilar in fhape, 
is fubftituted by him in the room of another, the inftances 
are few, The verfion itfelf is clofe, nervous, and elegant, 
and, winch in tranflation is no common excellence, gives 
to it that figure and gait in our language which it has in 
the Hebrew. Perhaps the reader is now prepared to fay, 
that fuch a verfion, executed by fo mafterly a hand, feemed 
to diffance all competition, for a eonfiderable time to come. 
To this we reply, by 90 means. No man, who comes with 
his 
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his free-will offering to the fervice of the tabernacle, or 
the temple, is to be rejected. Of the merit of ais proces 
ceflor's verfion, no one is more deeply fenfible than Bifhop 
Stock himfelf. So much fo, that it appears to have. been 
his original defign, in tranferibing the Hebrew, merely to 
have accompanied it with Dr. Lowth’s verfion, correéted 
where it fhould appear neceffary. ‘* Correétions,” fays 
Bifhop Stock, ‘* became ‘more numerous than I had ex- 
efted, till at length almoft a new tranflation arofe.”’ 

Although Dr. Lowth keeps much to the arrangement of 
the Hebrew, yet in this we think the preference muft be 
ivento Dr. Stock. This he follows with a particular care, 
and the effeét is a new energy and beauty ; and the giving 
to the prophet a different appearance from what he has in 
the common tranflation. 

Like Lowth, Dr. Stock has exerted confiderable labour 
in collating different readings, both from MSS. and old 
yrinted editions; and in a variety of paflages, eliciting a 
fenfe, which clears up what was ambiguous or dark in the 
common Hebrew. In fome emendations Dr. Stock has 
been happy ; in others, too quick in difcarding an old, and 
adopting a new leétion. Correttions, however they may feem 
fuitable to the context, however deemed fuperior to the 
prefent reading, yet, if totally unfupported by MS. or 
ancient verfions, ought to be given up. No inroad, in a 
cafe of this nature, ought to be made on the facred text. 
It was this religious awe which gave birth to the Keri, or 
marginal readings of the Jews. However uncouth, tothem, 
the original text, or not yielding a fenfe according with their 
fentiments, ftill they left the text or Ketib entire, and ob. 
truded their readings no farther than the margin. ‘* A tranf- 
pofition of words,” fays the judicious Bp. Horfley, ‘“* may 
fometimes be allowed, and all liberties taken with the 
points; beyond this, conjeéture is not to be trufted, lelt it 
make only a further corruption of what it pretended to cors 
reét. At the utmoft, a conjectural reading fhould be offered 
only in a note (and that but rarely), and the textual tranf. 
lation fhould never be made to conform to it.” Pyeface to 
Hofea, p. 38. 

Bithop Stock’s verfion is by no means to be confidered 
as an attempt to rival or to fuperfede that of Dr. Lowth. 
Its differences or its excellence arofe from accident, and 
formed no part of his original defign. As he proceeded in 
the work of tranflation, he thought only of exhibiting his 
own fenfe; and differed from Lowth only, where he cone 
Seived a difference was juftifiable. Both verfions _ 
clofe, 
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clofe, nervous, and manly ftyle. That of Dr. Lowth may, 
by every clafs of readers, be perufed with profit. Super. 

ed to this, Dr. Stock inves the Hebrew fcholar to 
invefligate and compare, by the Hebrew and the Englifh 
miecting the eye on the fame page; and may tempt even the 
carelefs to know fomething of that language, in which the 
oracles of God originally were conveyed. 

We fhall here then conclude our review of this verfion 
of the firft of the prophets. The learned and right reverend 
tranflator difplays an uncommon acutenefs and fagacity in 
the knowledge of the original Hebrew, fo as to place ina 
clear light the genuine meaning of a variety of paffages, 
which in the common verfion, by being miftranflated, are 
generally darkened to the ordinary reader. Here the pro. 
ote appears nearly in the fame figure and attitude as in the 

ebrew original. By following the Hebrew arrangement, 
and avoiding the unwieldy fupplements of the old tranf- 
lation, a new elegance adorns, and a new life and vigout 
animate the lines. A tolerable tranflation of any claflic 
owes much to the talents of the tranflator; but Scripture, 
when you prelerve its own arrangement and rapid brevity, 
ftill appears in undiminifhed majefty. To the divine, the 
fhilful fcribe of the kingdom ot heaven, we: particularly 
recommend this work. To him it will be of ineftimable 
sdvantage. Admitted into the penetralia of the facred 
oracles, new tracks of inveftigation, not fuggefted by the 
puljic verfion, will meet the view: new veins of ore will 
allure to dig further, and to extend the fruit of his in- 
dufiry, both for his own edification and that of his au- 
dience. Although the learned Prelate adineres to the Ma- 
foretic punétuation, yet he is by no means enflaved to it; 
but takes the liberty, when occafion offers, of departing 
from it, and propofing other readings more congenial to 
the context. In many places he very judicionfly retains 
the language of the public tranflation ; and when he for- 
fakes it, it is only to follow more clofely the footfleps of 
the Hebrew, and to exhibit a more clear and conneéted 
fenfe. The notes accompanying the tranflation are ex- 
cellent, and frequently perform the part of fhort and en- 
tertaining comments. e admit, that there may be paf- 
fages, which a future tranflator, aided by a more extended 
acquaintence with Oriental literature, or by the light of 
fubfequent events, may more fully develope: but this 
arifes trom the peculiar nature of the facred writings, which, 
while the world continues, will receive perpetual acceffion 
of brightnefs ; and in the flew of ages, myflerics are myf- 
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teriesno more. The hand-writing on the wall, which the 
wife men of Babylon could neither read nor explain, is 
now plain to the leaft in the kingdom of God. 

From the vifions of ancient ages years have partly lifted 
up the veil: the time of the end is gradually approaching, 
and light is now breaking forth apace. The prefent Right 
Rey. tranflator, by his labours, invites others to follow him in 
the fame extenfive field, where treafures that have efcaped his 
fearch may fall in their way, and reward their exertions. 
Like Henry Stephens, in his title pages, he leaves his 
excudebat, to intimate, not that he Aas finifbed,- but only thas 
he was finifbing; confcious that imperfection muft fill 
mark his performances. 





Art. IV. Manual of Health; or the Invalid conduéted fafely 
through the Seafons. To be continued occafionally, \2mo 
419.pp. Price 5s. Johnfon. 1806. 


N a dialogue between the author and a friend, which 

ferves as an introduétion to his remarks, he tell us 
“‘ why, after all that from time immemorial has been writtea 
on this fubjett, by poets, orators, philofophers, phyficians ; 
by multitudes who were neither this nor that; and by fome 
who afpired to combine more than one of thefe characters 
in their own perfon,”’ he has ventured to give this Manual ; 
and in fome degree he unfolds the method he means te 
follow. Former writers on this fubjeét have failed ia 
gaining attention to their precepts, by coming too abruptly 
to the matter ; by defcanting on the advantages of health, 
and a good conftitution, truths fo obvious that they do nat 
detain the attention of the reader. ‘* What is at once com- 
prehended, is apt to pals at once out of the mind; fo that 
a propofition ftands but a poor chance of being incorpo- 
rated with the mals of thought, and feeling, unlefs it make 
a fort of tafk for the brain.’’ What then isto be done? 
Are the people to be left without a guide? Not fo, the 
trend fays, ii inilead of calling healtn a blefling, and the 
acquifition of it a duty, a term fufhicient of itfelf to frighten 
away all modern readers, it were to be reprefented as an 
acc mplihment, without which no one mutt hope to thine 
in the circles of fafhion, the attraétion would be then ir- 


teliftible, and the writer, who thould fo treat the fubjeét, 
might 
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might expeSt his books to become the companion of al}; 
who pretended to be in the ton. In acquiring this ac. 
complilhme st, the author fays, they would alfo obtain, 
what 1s thought infinitely fuperior to health, and by many 
imagined to be incompatible with its delicacy. But this 
uality, fo much fought for, and fo little underftood, is in 
act oaly to be found conjoined with a firm and vigorous 
conflitution. ‘* Some years ago,”’ he adds, by way of il- 
luftration, “* there appeared upon the Continent a traQ; 
called legal Dejpotifm, upon which it was remarked, that 
the words of the ttle howled with affright, at finding 
themfelves coupled together. In numerous inftances, it 1 
quite as fair to impute to the difeafed and tie delicate the fame 
mutual intolerance of each others fociety.” 

Having fettled this point, the author proceeds to treat 
of fenfibility, a term not lefs mifunderftood than delicacy. 
It is by no means truce, he obferves, that the fickly and 
valetudinary have the greateft portion of fenfibility, as is 
pretty generally {uppoled ; on the contrary, a high degree 
of fenfibility feems to mark the perfettion of the human 
machine, and to be the exclufive portion of the found and 
healthy. In proof of this, he produces numerous faéts 
from the hiflory of uncultivated and favage hords of nas 
tions. Where thall we find, he fays, the fenfes of feeing, 
{melling, hearing, more acute and alive than among many, 
probably the greater part of the individuals among thefe 
people; or where perfons, who fooner take fire, fhould any 
indignity be offered to them? The lady who fwoons on 
the fudden fhutting a door, or is thrown into an agitation 
by the found of a hair-pin falling on the ground is not more 
fufceptible than thefe favages. It is true, they differ in the 
manner of exprefling their fenfibility, their love or their 
hatred being infinitely more intenfe, than it is found to be 
among more polifhed people; though among them, there 
are a fufficient number of inflances to fhow, that a high 


degree of fenfibility is not unfrequently coupled with as * 
£ | y P 


high a degree of talent and genius, of which the author 
gives various examples, conclading with the following; 
** Italy, among her fons, offers us Petrarch, the fine 
fibres of whole heart {wung tremulous to the breath of 
every impreflion, like the branches of the weeping willow ; 
while his underflanding covered diftri€s, like the Banyan; 
and in principle, he ftood ereét as the flurdy eak.” We 
cannot fay we are enamoured of the author's fimile, or with 
his fo frequent introduétion of metaphorical and figurative 
language; but he meant to write on the fubjeét ina flyle 
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and manner different from any of his predeceffors. This 
he has certainly done, but not, we think, with much profpeét 
of being more ufeful. There are, however, many ingenious 
and uleful obfervations fcattered through the volume, but 
not ranged in order. From thefe we fhall feleét a few, 
that feemed moft pertinent. The caufes-of diverfity of 
temperament are to be fought for in the habits or modes of 
living. This is exemplified by taking a view of ** the re- 
ort of a late medical commiffion on the Confcripts at 
Pais,” p. 127. The more vm and airy parts of the city 
produced atall and healthy fet of men; but the parts of 
the city, where the ftreets were narrow and damp, [carcely 
admitting the rays of the fun, and the people numerous 
and crowded, fent a diminutive, feeble, and difeafed race of 
men. He is of opinion, that the nervous, or feeble, fen- 
five temperament, with the confequent difeafes, have in- 
creafed to a very great degree within the laft half century. 
During this time, a ssaaiieie alteration has taken place 
in our mode of living. The people driven from the country 
by confolidating farms and other caufes, have been com- 
pelled to feek their living in large towns and cities, where 
they breathe an air faturated with animal effluvia. The 
rooms we inhabit are covered with carpets, and rendered al- 
moft impervious to the external air; this, with the cuftom 
of drinking tea, have contributed very much in debilitating 
our frames, and inducing nervous affeétions. To thefe 
tie author adds, too clofe attention in young females in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of mufic and drawing. ‘* Woe be 
to the deughter early devoted to the fervice of thofe fevere 
civinities the Graces, fol. 142. Senfibility is increafed, 


lurce diminifhed. How fhall fhe be pinched by cold and 


! 


hunger ! By what legions of apothecaries and doétors, and 


dlue devils, ig fhe devoted to be ever afterwards haunted,’’ 
&c. The prevention or cure of nervous debility is to be 
ootained by adopting early hours, both for rifing and going 
to reft, uling a temperate diet, and taking daily exercife in 
he Open air, 
_ Inthe next feGtion, the author confiders the climate of 
‘ais Country, and the complaints induced by the frequent 
changes in the temperature of the atmofphere. Amo 
thefe, catarrh or col , which, he obferves, when neglefied, 
requently leads to f{purious peripneumony, to afthma, 
roply ot the cheft, or confumption, is moft prominent. 
olds are not to be negle&ted, even when moft mild. They 
may oten be flopped, the autsor fays, in the fpace of a 
few hours, by the application of fume powerful ‘limulant 
‘ to 
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to the fauces, {uch as brandy, ginger, capficum ; but thok 
who adopt this plan mutt Tay their account with havin 
their throats tharply flung; ner mutt they defilt too foon, 
under peril of a return of the cold,” p. 192. The re. 
mainder of his dtrettions muft not be ventured on withow 
the advice of fome protello r in medicine, to whom he refes 
the patients. For coldnels of the hands. feet, knees, of 
crown of the head, when bald, the author recommends 
poultice ; with flour of muftard one part, bran fix parts. 
They mull take care not to let them continue on the kia 
long enough to occafion biiters. Then follow direétions 
for diet and clothing. Weakly perfons fhould not take tea 
for their breaktaits, or fhould take with it eggs, ham, ot 
any other kind of meat; and they fhould not cafe themfelvesin 
flannel, which keeps them in a continued bath, and increales 
their weaknefs; on the other hand, during the fevere and 
frofly feafon, they thould generally keep themfelves at home, 
the powers ot the confiution not being fufhcient to refit fo 
powerful an agent. Phe author thinks the faying, nine 
taylors make a man, wes proba bly correét in early times, 
when they were elmotl the only men, whofe employ ment keps 
conflantly under cover. ‘Ihe author wifhes there were m 
England afylums tor the fecble and aged, fimilar to th 
Retraite de la Viclletie a Chaillot, ot which the account # 
fo curious and interefline, that our readers will not be 
difpleafed, we prefume, to have it laid betore them. 


* Perine, once a religious effablifhment, lics in a health 
agrecable fituation. Lt was provided with {pacious gardens for 
the accommodat: ion of its recluk inhabitants, and a few year 
ago Was purc hafed, together with fome contiguous premifes, up 


the following fpeculatior Every perfon, of whatever fex @ 
lation, on advancing the tia © f tae francs, in any inftalments, 
beginning not later than at 40 years of age, acquires the right 
of reception at yo, of at any ele rage, (provided the fubferibet 
be incapacitated for maintaining himfilt) not earlier than te 
years alter fubferibing, he is to be maintained without furthet 
expenfe for the re n ainder of his Itte. ‘The vrs may be accum’- 
laced by contribut: Ons aft the rate of a fous iV for 60 years. 


‘ "Lhe wav of livu g refembles in eve ry re fe ét that in families 
of middle lation, kach inhabirant has his own room and a 
tendance for every abfolutely neceffary purpofe. They dine 
twelve at a table, che managers placing together thofe of the fame 
condition, and, as much a: pottible, thofe to whom the focie ty 
cach other i isagreeable. ‘The dinner confitts of foup, beef, 
fome other difh. In the eve ning they have a meal of fruit 
paitry. Syery man has a bottle of wine a day, cvery female 
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ahottle, and with it as myth of the fineft bread as they choofe. 
‘Travellers, who have been prefent at one of thefe dinners, have 
found evefy thing perfeétly comfortable and well regulated. 
Madame Gloux, a very amiable anJ fenfible. woman, who with 
M. Bhailla is engaged in the enterprize, goes from table to table, 
faying fomething obliging to each of her guefts. She is the uni- 
verfal objet of their adoration ; and of the hurdred feniors al. 
ready aflembled under her hofpitable roof, in 1803, there was 
not one, who had not fhed tears of heart-felt gratitude for her at. 
tention to their happinefs. 

« Each inhabitant may go out and receive vifits juft as at 
home. It is only required, that there be no breach of good order 
and decorum. There is a common room, where they may amufe 
themfelves with reading the journals, or converfation. When the 
proprietors with to diftinguifh any of their boarders, they invite 
him to coffe in the evening ; and this is the higheft honour to 
which the good old people afpire. 

“ In the middle of the houfe is a chapel, with regular fervice. 
Rooms are appropriated for the fick ; and convalefcents have @ 
private garden. ‘he proprietors allow, that, notwithftanding 
the rife of the articles of provifion after the terms were nixed, and 
fome: other drawhacks, the undertaking brought in a confiderable 
profit. ‘This arifes in part from the number of fubfcribers, who 
have died before, or foon afger admiffion.’’ P. 249. 


There appears nothing here to difcourage inmtation. To 
the phyfician, fuch an affeimblage of elderly people would 
be particularly interefting, as it would enable him to af- 
certain a variety of important faéts, relative to that period of 
hte. : 

Such a plan, we cannot help thinking, might be advan- 
tageoufly adopted in every town in this kingdom, How 
much afylums of the kind are wanted is evinced by the 
number of candidates who offer, whenever vacancics occur 
in our alms-houfes, to which thefe bear fome refemblance ; ° 
but are fuperior, inafmuch as the «unmates would have a 
confcioufnefs, that the repofe they enjoyed was the fruit of 
their induftry and frugality. Under the article climate, the 
author curforily runs over the difeafes incident to the different 
feafous of the year, dropping occafional obfervations that 
are well deferving of attention; he concludes this part with 
@ promife of another volume next year, ‘* that fhall be 
provided with a di€lionary of medical nonfenfe, addreffed 
to the patients of thofe mortals, who are fo {pirited as to 
undertake to reftore health to the bo ly, of which they have 
never fludied the funétions, and fo generous as to teke 
nothing for their trouble, except every now’ and then the 
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life of one, who commits himfelf to their hands.” The 
author is every where Tevere againft pretenders to medical 
knowledge, and does not fpare the ladies on that {core; 
indeed, he is equally fevere againit his brother phyficians, 
for fuch he intimates he is. 

In the remaining fe€tions, he gives his thoughts on the 
fafhionable watering places, and cenfures, with no {mall de. 
gree of afperity, the prattice fo commo: among phyficians, 
of fending to them patients in the lift flages of confum 
tion, and other fatal difeafes. Indeed he feems firéaal 
inclined to believe, that the powers of the waters have been 
much overrated ; and that patients are put to great incon. 
venience and expence, for what might often be obtained with 
facility at home; an opinion which feems daily gainin 
ftrength. The benefit a few of the perfons, who vifit thele 
fcenes of diffipation, obtain, may rather be afcribed to 
change of fcene and modes of living, than to any’ [peeific 
property either in the air or water. 

From the extenfive view we have taken of this little vo. 
lume, our readers will fee it contains, amidft much eccen- 
tricity, a body of information, which may be advantageous 
both ‘to the fick and their phyficians. 





Art. V. A Chronological Hiftory of the Voyages and Difes- 
veries in the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. Part Il. From 
the Year 1579, to the Year 1620. Illuftrated with Charts 
and other Plates. By James Burney, Captain in the 
Royal Navy. 482 pp. Price Il. 4s. G. and W. 
Nicol. 


A Detailed account of the fir volume of this interefting 
and important work will be found in our 23d volume, 
p.- 461. To this we refer the reader, fora defeription of the 
author’s method, fyltem, and objett. We have only there- 
fore, at prefent, to enumerate the {pecific fubje& of each chap- 
ter, ts as in juice we are bound, to exhibit a fpecimen 
of more currous articles: premifing, that throughout, the 
author's geographical obfervations are entitled to the mol 
ferious attention, indicate a mof® comprehenfive knowledge 
of the fubje& he difcuffes, and difplay great fagacity and 
judgment. 

The prefent volume confifts of twenty-one chapters, with 

an appendix, containing two moft curious articles. 
Cuap. I. The voyage of Pedro Sarmiento de acre 
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from Peru to the Strait of Magalhanes, and thence to 
Europe. 

Cuar. Il. Expedition of Pedro de Sarmiento to for- 
tify the Strait of Magalhanes. Ill condutted voyage and 
return of two Englifh thips under Edward Fenton and Luke 
Ward. Spanith colony founded in the Sunait. Dittrelfed 
condition of the colony. 

Cuap. III. Notice of Formofa. Navigation of Francifco 
de Gualle or Gali, from New Spain to the Philippines, and 
from Macao to New Spain. 

Cuap.1V. Voyage of Robert Witherington and Chnif- 
topher Lifter from England, intended for the South Sea. 

Cuap. V. Voyage of Thomas Cavendifh round the 
world. 

Cuap. VI. Voyage of Andrew Merick to the Strait of 
Magallanes. 

Cuap. VII. Second voyage of Mr. Cavendilh. 

Crap. VIII. Briet review of various reports concerning 
the difcovery of a North Weft paffage to the Pacific Ocean. 
Doubtful relation of a voyage by Juan de Fuca, Reports of 
the difcovery of iflands named Fontacias. 

Pty ae LX. Voyage of Sir Richard Hawkins to the South 

a. 

Cuar. X. Second Voyage of Alvaro de Mendana. 

This is 2 very curious voyage of difcovery, and was dif- 
tinguifhed by the firft knowledge of Santa Cruz. A {peci- 
men is fubjoined : 


** The Adelantado determined upon fettling a colony at the 
ifland Santa Cruz, and la Graciofa Bay feemed a fituation fa- 
vourable for fuch a purpofe. On the 23d of the month, the 
Maettre de Campo was fent with a number of foldiers to fix on 
afpot for the foundation of a town, and one was chofen near a 
good ftream of frefh water, and they began to clear the ground. 
Several of the foldiers, however, difapproved of the place, which 
they thought would be unhealthy; and fome among them, 
who were married people, went on board f® complain to the Ade- 
lantado of the choice made by the Maeftre de Campo, and to 
defire that they might have one of the Indian towns for their 
fettlement, which, as the houfes were ready built, and the 
fituation had been inhabited, they thought would be preferable 
to ground newly cleared. The Adelantado went on fhore to 
examine the place, with which he was not weil pleafed, and 
would have giveh a preference to a level point of land nearer to 
the entrance of the harbour; but finding the greater part of the 
foldiers to be of the {ame inclination with the Maeftre de Campo, 
and that they had already made fome progrefs in their work, he 
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allowed them toproceed. Accordingly the ground was cleared, 
and the houfes were in a fhort time built. 

‘© Many among the natives muft have regarded this fettlement 
as an invafion of their country ; veverthelefs, whilft the work 
was carried on, Malope continued to be the friend of Mendana, 
and the new town was fupplied by people from the country, who 
daily came to difpofe of their provifions; a benefit which the 
Spaniards, no doub:, derived from having chofen ground before 
unoccupied for the fite of their new eftablifhment, and by which 
no perfon’s poffeffions were diflurbed. 

‘© Affairs were in this ftate, not unfavourable to the views of 
Mendana, when fome of the Spanifh foldiers, in what manner 
inftigated does not appear, killed the venerable chicf Malope, 
and two or three other iflanders, with whom the Spaniards were 
then at peace. Thus lightly and unworthily was bercaved of 
life, a prince who was found by the European difcoverers in the 
peaceable enjoyment of the affection and refpect of his people: 
‘ Malopé, the Indian friend of the Adelantado, from whom the 
Spaniards had received fo much kindnefs,’ ‘ Malopé,’ fays 
Quiros, * our greateft friend and lord of the ifland!’ His 
death was greatly lamented, and with much reafon, by all the 
Spaniards, except the affaflins, and efpecially by the Adelan. 
tado, As to the natives, they were inconfoleable, ‘I hey wept 
aloud for his lofs, and mourned inceifantly, both in public and 
in private, many days. Whilft Malopé lived, it may be faid, 
that among the iflanders, the Spaniards had both friends and 
enemies ; but after his death, one fentiment was general, and 
they all thirfted for vengeance, ‘The firft confequence which was 
feverely felt by the Spaniards, was the ftoppage of all {upplies of 
provifions and refrefhments. Mendana, eyer ready to punith 
the aggtefiions of the Indians, found too late the evil of not re 
ftraining his own people. ‘The guilty authors of this misfortune 
were punifhed with death, which example it was hoped would 
mitigate the refentment of the iflanders, but they remained if. 
reconcileable. 

*€ On Sunday, the 8th of Ofober (with fuch rapidity had thefe 
events taken place) the Maefire de Campo and the ftandard- 
bearer were put to death, and likewife Tomas de Ampuero was 
condemned by lot and executed for fedition and confpiring to 
abandon the infant fettlement. With the want of refrefhments, 
and with vexation and mortification at what had paffed, the 
Spaniards became difpirited ; wet weather likewife fet in, which 
added to the natural moifture of a new cleared fituation, ren- 
dered their habirations nncomfertable and unhealthy. Ail thefe 
caufes combining, produced difeafes, and they were. unpro- 
vided with proper medicines, Ina fhort time many of the Spa- 
miards died, and the Adelantad 
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« The 17th, the moon rofe totally eclipfed. On this day, the 
Adelantado, being reduced by his difcafe to great extremity, 
made his will. The powers with which he was vetted authorifed 
him to choofe his fucceffor, and he appointed his wife, Dona 
Yfabel Berreto, to fucceed him in the command, as Governefs of 
the Armada: Don Lorengo Berreto was named (under the Gover- 
nefs) for Captain General. 

«“ The next day, O&ober the 18th, the Adelantado died, being 
in his 54th year. 

«« The name of Alvaro de Mendana ranks high as a difcoverer : 
to this celebrity he is entitled, inafmuch as every man whom 
fortune favours is entitled to her gifts. His merits as a 
navigator, or as a commander, have not contributed towards 
rendering him confpicuous, and it is remarked in Figueroa, that 
his death was lamented only by his relations and his favourites. 
He was buried with the honours due to his rank, at the church of 
the new town. 

‘© Don Lorenco, being general, fent a boat with twenty fol- 
diers, one morning before day-light, along the fhore to another 
part of the bay, in hopes of furprifing and taking fome of the 
young natives, intending to have them inftruéted in the Spanifh 
language, that they might be made to ferve as interpreters. 
The motions of the Spaniards, however, were obferved by the 
natives, who prepared an ambufh, and when they landed, thot 
a flight of arrows, by which cight were wounded. The natives 
purfued their advantage with refolution, and the Spaniards were 
obliged to retreat by land as wellas they were able, towards the 
Camp, or Spanifh ‘Town, from whence Don Lorengo marched 
with all his people to their afliftance. Six more of the. Spa- 
mards were wounded, and among them Don Lorengo in the leg. 

Uhe iflanders had made fhields fimilar to thofe ufed by the Spa- 
mards, with which they endeavoured) to fhelter themfelves 
from the mufquetry. Skirmifhes took place every day, in 
which the natives aimed all their arrows at the legs or faces 
of their enémies, which were the only parts unprotected by 
armour, 

€ Don Lorengo difpatched the frigate to fearch once more for 
the Almiranta, this being the third time fhe was fo employed. 
The captain of the artillery, who was fent with the command, 
difcovered no figns of the miding fhip. He landed on one of 
the iflands among the reefs, to the northward of Santa Cruz, 
where he ‘ caught’ eight young men, natives, and ¢ found’ fome 
large pearl oytter hells in the houfes of the inhabitants, with 
which he returned to the Capitana. 

“* At Santa Cruz a party of the Spaniards furprized, and made 
prifoners, three native women with fix children. ‘This incident 
was managed by Don Lorenco to muchadvantage, and a gleam of 
fuccefs feemed ‘to brighten the profpects of the colony. The 
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hufbands and relations of the captives were allowed to vifit 
them, a permiflion of which they gladly availed themfelves; 
others of the natives afterwards joined them in making intercef. 
fion for the releafe of the women and children, This boon was 
granted to their intreaties, and was acknowledged by them with 
thank fulnefs. 

‘« This wasa ftep towards reconciliation, and farther progrefs 
would not probably have been difficult; but a new misfortune 
befel the Spaniards, which determined the fate of their colony, 
The wound which the General, Don Lorenco, had received in 
his leg, though at firft not fuppofed dangerous, grew worfe, and 
confined him to his room, where he was feized with {pafms, 
and died on the ed of November, much regretted. Nearly at 
the fame time the Vicar and one of the other prieits died. 

‘© The Governefs of the fleet, bereft of fo many fupports, was 
wholly difcouraged from proceeding in the plans which het 
hufband and brother had formed, and it was foon refolved that 
the fortlement fhou!d be abandoned. ‘The fick people wete fird 
fent on board, and with them the Governefs embarked. Some 
foldiers were left in the town only till the thips completed their 
water. By the 7th, every perfon was sisleealeed Figueroa re. 
marks, ‘ thus putting a bad end to this good enterprif%, which 
was mifmanaged a thoufand ways, and efpecially in its not 
having been undertaken on the account of his Majefty, whole 


countenance is effential to the execution and f{upport of fuch at. 
tempts.’ ’’ P. 160. 


Cuap. XI. The fhip San Aguftin wrecked on the Wel- 
tern coaft of North America, Expedition of Scbaflian Viz- 
caino to Calitornia, 

Cuap. XII. Voyage of five thips of Rotterdam, under 
the command of Jacob Mzhu and Simon de Cordes to the 


South Sea. 


Crap. XIII. Voyage of Olivier Van Noort round the 
World. 

This alfo 1s a moft curious and interefling narrative, of 
which the tolkewing is a part. Concerned indeed are 
we to afhrm, that the journal of the voyage is difgraced 
with more examples of wanton barbarity than have on any 
occafion occurred to our reading. 


a 


rh On the fmalleft of the two Penguin Hlands (which is the 
Northernmoft), fome natives were feen, and two boats were fent 


to them from the fhips. As the boats drew near, about forty 


natives, who were collected on a high cliff, made figns to the 
Hollanders not to advance, and threw to them fome penguins 
from the cliff, imagining that the purpofe of their coming was te 
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geta fupply of thofe birds*. Finding, however, that the ftran- 
gers would not be fo deterred, and that they continued to ap. 


.proach, they fhot arrows at them. ‘The Hollanders fired their 


mufquets, and the natives being driven from the cliff, fled for re. 
fuge to a cavern in the fide of a hill, where it feems they had be- 
fore placed their women and children. The Hollanders, having 
landed, followed the natives, and determined to enter their place 
of retreat. The fteepnefs of the ground rendered the cavern 
dificult of accefs, and the entrance was defended by the natives 
with bows and arrows; but it did not afford protection againft 
the fire-arms of the~affailants, who ufed them with the moft 
unrelenting ferocity, and without remorfe perfifted in their 
purpofe ; receiving ne other hurt than three or four of their 
pumber being wounded with arrows. “The natives, notwith- 
ftanding the inferiority of their arms and the dreadful havock 
made among them, continued to fight in defence of their 
women and children with defperate and undiminifhed courage ; 
and not before the laft man of them was killed, did the 
Hollanders obtain entrance. Within the cavern they found a 
number of miferable women and children lying one upon the 
other, the mothers having formed barricades of their own bodies 
to prote’t their children from the mufquetry ; and many, both of 
the women and children, were killed or wounded. 

“ This deed, which no epithet can adequately charaferife, 
feems to have been the effect of a blind undiftinguifhing thirft 
of revenge for the death of the three men killed by the natives at 
Port Defiré. In the original account +, the whole tranfaction is 
calmly related without any remark or a fingle term expreffive of 
compunction or pity. 

** The tribe thus exterminated (for fo m effect it was, the part 
remaining being fo utterly defencelefs and unprotected) were 
people nearly of the fame ftature, as the common people in 
Holland, and the men were remarked to be broad and high 
chefted. From among the children, four boys and two girls 
were taken on board the fhips and kept. One of the boys 
afterwards learned to. fpeak the Dutch language; and from him 
it was underftood, that the name of the tribe from whence he 
fprung was Eroo, and of the country which they inhabited, 
Coffi: the ifland on which the Hollanders found them he faid 
wasnamed Talke, which fignified in the language of his country, 
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** Cumque pinguinarum auferendarum caufa Hollandos adven- 


fare cenferent, pinguinas aliquot defuper in fcaphas Corus Confele= 
runt.’ © And as they thought the Hollanders came for the 
fake of procuring penguins, they threw feveral from above into 
the boats.’ De Bry, Additament, None Pariis Americ. Exe 
planatory text under Plate VII.’ 

+ Defer, du Peuible Voyage, p. 15."" 
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an oftrich: the other ifland he called Caftemme ; an animal 
fuppofed to be the Guanaco, he called Coffoni; a Penguin, 
Compogre ; and fome other bird, Oripogre. The kins of the 
birds they drefled as neatly as an European furrier could have 
done, From the fame boy they learnt that the people of his 
country dwelt in caverns dug in the earth; and that the natives 
lived in tribes. He named four tribes befide his own ; i.e. th 
Kémenites, the place of whofe habitations was named Karay; 
the Kennekas 2 thet of Karamay ; the Karaike tribe, ip 
habiting a place named Morine ; the people of thefe three tribes 
were of the fame ftature as thofe of the Enoo tribe; but a race 
living farther within the country, who were named Tiremenen, 
and their territory Coin, were ‘ great people like giants, being 
from ten to eleven feet high; and they came to make war 
againft the other tribes, whom they reproached for being eaters 
ot oftriches.’. This flender portion of unimportant information 
was the only benefit the Hollanders derived from the extermina 
tion of the unfortunate tribe of Enoo*.”’  P. 213. 


Cuap. XIV. Spanith fhip feized by the natives of the 
Ladrone Ilands. Voyage of Sebaftian Vizcaino, to ex- 
amine the Weflern coaift of California, and the continuation 
of the coaft northward. 

Cuap. XV. Concerning the navigation from New Spain 
to the Philippines, and the return from thence to New 
Spain: and of the iflands Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata. 

Cuap. XVI. Preliminary to the Difcoverics of Pedro 
Fernandez de Quiros. 

Cuap. XVIL. Voyage of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros. 

This voyege has invariably been efteemed one of the 
mo celebrated mate by the Spaniards in the South Sea 
fince the time of Magalhanes. It is exceedingly interefling, 
and well deferves particular notice. 


«« They arrived at Santa Maria on the e7th. This iflandap- 

ared very populous: and on the higher grounds fires were 
lighted, which the Spaniards believed were meant as fignals to 
them of peace and invitation, ‘This conjecture feemed confirmed 
by fome of the inhabitants coming unarmed in their canoss te 
the fhips. Quiros.was encouraged by thefe appzarances to fend 
the zabra and the boat of the Capitana to examine if there was 
anchorage, and likewife with the intention of improving the 
amicable difpofition manitefted by the natives. To fucceed in 
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® «« In the account of the Voyage of the five thips of Rotterdam, 
it has been related (p. 202), that Sebald de Weert ftopped at chis 
illand, between fix and feren weeks after Van Noort failed from 
it, and found there one of the Enoo women,”’ | 
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the latter of thefe objects, however, required a degree of patience 
and managemént, which the leaders of this expedition feem neither 
to have poffefled nor underftood. 

« Many of the inhabitants of the ifland were at the fea fide 
expecting ‘the arrival of the Spaniards ; and when the boat of 
the Capitana: drew near, an iflander, who wore bracelets made 
of hoes tulks on his arms, and from his appearance, was fup. 
pofed to be one of their chiefs, calling to the Spaniards with 
fiens of peace, boldly entered into the water, and without fear 
{wam to the boat.’ This’man the Spaniards took by force 
into their boat; and he was kept a prifoner to be carried on 
board the Capitana, that he might be regaled and cloathed, ‘as 
by thefe means,’ fays ‘Torquemada, § it would be eafy to ne- 
gociate a peace with them, which was fo important to their 
plans.’ Another iflander was at the fame time, and for the 
fame purpofe, decoyed from a canoe into the zabra, Thus, in 
the indulgence of a reftlefs and puerile impatience, it wag ex- 
petted, that the friendfhip of the natives would be obtained, as 
if men were to be teazed and tormented into good will. 

“ The prifoner in the zabra was a ftrong man, and ftruggled 
hard to recover his liberty ; for which reafon it was thought 
neceflary to fecure him with a chain, which was faftened to his 
leg with apadlock. Night was approaching, and the zabra and 
the boats departed from the fhore’towards the Capitana, which 
was then more than three leagues diftant from the land. Before 
they reached the fhip, one of their intended guefts, the man in 
the zabra, broke the chain which held him, and threw himfelf 
into the fea, At this time it was dark, and it was therefore 
judged needlefs to purfue him, The other native was carried on 
board the Capitana, and Quiros endeavoured with fpeeches to 
foothe and comfort him; but to prevent him from doing as the 
other iflander had done, and to fecure him that he might the 
next day be treated with honours and returned to his country. 
men, he was fet in the ftocks (en el cepa). 

** About ten o’clock at night, the Capitana having drawn 
nearer to the land, the feamen, who had the watch on the forecaftle, 
called out that they heard voices, and the found was foon dif. 
covered to proceed from fome perfon fwimming in the fea, 
Chis proved to be the iflander, who had broken the chain, and 
whofe ftrength, from his leg being encumbered with a padlock 
and part of the chain, was at this time nearly exhanfted. 

fe Was taken into the fhip, and Quiros enjoyed the gratifica- 
tton of fhowing his hofpitality to both his guefts, who were fed 
and lodged together for the reft of the night. The next 
morning Quiros caufed them to be magnificently clothed with 
£arments of coloured taffety ;. their hair and beards were clipped, 
and the fhip’s bout carried them to the thore. The Chief, after 
he landed, fent to the boat fome hogs, plantains, potatoes, yains, 
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and fruits, among which there was one ‘ in fhape like a fig, ver 
red in colour, and of a fweet fcent.’ Others of the natives, 
who did not fo well relifh the. mode in which the Spaniard 
adminiftered their hofpitality, fhot arrows at the boat, an 
wounded one of the men. ‘This, however, was not done wher 
the Chief was landed, but at another-part, about a mukket thor 
diftant.’” P. 295. 


Cuap. XVIII. Voyage of Admiral Joris Spilberges 
round the World. . 

Cuap. XIX. Voyage of Jacob le Maire and Wilhelm 
Cornelifz Schoutén round the World. 

Cuap. XX. The fame continued.—The {fituations of 
the difcoveries of Le Maire and Schouten, 

Cuap. XXII. Pirft certain knowledge obtained of the 
Great Terra Auflralis. Expedition of Bartolomé Garcia de 
Nodal and Goncalo de Nodal to examine Strait Le Maire, 

APPENDIX. 

No. I. Relation of Luez Vaez de Torres, - concerning 
the difcoveries of Quiros, as his Almirante. Dated Ma 
nila, July i2zth, 1607. 

This is a tranflatom by Mr. Dalrymple of a Spanilh 
manufcript in his polfeflion, of which the fubjoined ex- 
traét is a {pecimen : 


‘¢ Diminifhing our latitude from hence half a degree, we faw 
a low ifland with a point to the SE full of palms; it isin 18°25. 
We arrivedat it. It had no anchorage. We faw people on the 
beach: the boats went to the fhore, and when they reaclied it, 
they could not land on account of the great furfand rocks. The 
Indians called to them from the land: two Spaniards fwam 
afhore: thefe they received well, throwing their arms upoo 
the ground, and embraced them, and kiffed them in the face. 
On. this friendfhhip, a chief among them came on board- the 
Capitana to converfe, and an old woman, who were cloathed 
fats prefents were made to them, and they returned afhore 
prefently ; for they were in great fear. In return for thefe good 
offices, they fent a heap, or locks, of hair, and fome bad feathers, 
and fome wrought pearl oyiter fhells: thefe were all their.va- 
luables. ‘Tlicy were a favage people, mulattoes, and corpulent : 
the arms they ufe are lances, very long and thick. As we could 
not land, nor get anchoring ground, we paffed on fteering 
WNW, 

«© We went in this direction from that ifland, getting fight 
of land. We could nor reach it from the firft, on acvount of the 
wind being contrary and ftrong with much rain; it was all of 
it very low, fo as in parts to be overflowed. 

‘* From this place in 16°} S, we ftood NWDN to 107 } 
s 
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In this fituation we faw an ifland, which was fuppofed to be that 
of San Bernardo, becaufe it was in pieces: but it was not San 


‘Bernardo from what we afterwards faw. We did not find an- 


choring ground at it, though the boats went on fhore to fearch for 
water, which we were in want of, but could not find any: they 
only found fome cocoa-nut trees, though fmall. Our commander 
fecing we wanted water, agreed that we fhould go to the 
ifland Santa Cruz, where he had been with the Adelantado Alvaro 
de Mendana, faying we might there fupply ourfelves with water 
and wood, and then he would determine what was moft ex- 
pedient for your Majefty’s fervice. The crew of the Capitana 
at this time were mutinous, defigning to go directly to Manila : 
on this account he fent the chief pilot a prifoner on board my 
hip, without doing any thing farther to him or others, though I 
ftrongly importuned him to punifh them, or give me leave to 
punifh them, but he did not chufe to do it; from whence fuc« 
ceeded what your Majefty knows, fince they made him turn 
from the courfe [ voyage}, as will be mentioned and he has pro- 
bably faid at your Majefty’s court. 

“© We failed from the above ifland Wb N, and found nearly a 
point Eafterly variation. We continued this courfe till in full 
io’ S latitude. In this fituation we found a low ifland of five 
or fix leagues, overflowed and without foundings: it was inha- 
bited, the people and arms like thofe we had left, but their 
veflels were ditlerent. They came clofe to the fhip, talking to 
us, and taking what we gave them, begging more, and ftealing 
what was hanging to the fhip, throwing lances, thinking we could 
not do them any harm. Seeing we could not anchor, on account 
of the want we were in of water, our commander ordered me 
afhore with two boats and fifty men. As foon as we came to the 
fhore they oppofed my entrance without any longer keeping 
peace, which obliged me to fkirmifh with them. When we had 
done them fome mifchief, three of them came out to mak& peace | 
with me, finging, with branches in their hands, and one with a 
lighted torch, and om his knees. We received them well, and 
embraced them, and then cloathed them, for they were fome 
of the chiefs; and afking them for water, they did not chufe to 
thew it me, making figns as if they did not underftand me. 
Keeping the three chiefs with me, 1] ordered the ferjeant with 
twelve men to fearch for water, and having fallen in with it, the 
Indians came out on their flank and attacked them, wounding 
one Spaniard. Seeifig their treachery, they were attacked and 
defeated without other harm whatever. The land being in my 
power, I went over the town without finding any thing but dried 
oyfters and fifh, and many cocoa-nuts, with which the land was 
well provided. We found no birds nor animals except little 
dogs. They have.many covered ¢mbarkations, with which they 
are accuftomed to navigate to other iflands, with Jatine fails 
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made curioufly of mats; and ef the fame cloth their womy 
are clothed with little fhifts and petticoats ; and the men oaly 
round their waifts and their obfcene parts. From hence we put 
off with the boats loaded with water ; but by the great fwell we 
were overfee with much rifk of our lives; and fo we were obliged 
to go on without getting water at this ifland. We named jt 
Matanza. 

«© We failed in this parallel thirty-two days. In all this 
route we had very ftrong currents and many drifts of wood and 
fnakes, and many birds; all of which were figns of land on both 
fides of us. Wedid not fearch for it that we might not leave the 
latitude of the ifland of Santa Cruz, for we always fuppofed our. 
felves near it: and with reafon, if it had been where the firk 
voyage when it was difcovered had reprefented ; but it was much 
further on, as by the account will be feen. So that about 60 
feagues before reaching it, and 1940 from the city of Lima, we 
found a fmall ifland of fix leagues, very high, and all around it 
very good foundings ; and other fmall iflands near. it, under 
fhelter of which the fhips anchored. 1 went with the two boats 
and fifty men to reconnoitre the people of this ifland: and at the 
diftance of a mufket fhot feparate from the ifland, we founda 
town furrounded with a wall, with only one entrance, without a 
gate. Being near with the two boats, with an intention of 
invefting them, as they did not by figns chufe peace : at length 
their chicf came into the water up to his neck, with a ftaff in 
his hand, and without fear came direétly to the boats, where he 
was very well received, and by figns which we very well under. 
ftood, he told me, that his people were in great terror of the 
mufkets, and therefore he entreated us not to land, and faid 
that they would bring water and wood if we gave them veflels. 
I told him that it was neceflary to remain five days on fhore to 
refrefh. Seeing he could not do no more with me, he quieted his 

ople, who were very uneafy and turbulent, and fo it happened 
that no hoftility was committed on cither fide. We went into 
the fort very fafely ; and having halted, 1 made them give up 
their arms, and made them bring from their houfes their effeéts, 
which were not of any value, and go with them to the ifland to 
other towns. They thanked me very much: the chief always 
continued with me. They then teld me the name of the 
country: all came to me to make peace, and the chiefs affifted 
me, making their people get water and wood and carry: it oa 
board the fhips. In this we fpent fix days.” P. 468. 


No. Il. Information colle&ted from the natives of 
iflands in the South Sea, by Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, in 
1606, and inferted by him in his memorials, concerning 
undifcovered lands, fituated in the neighbourhood’ of the 
Auftralia del Efpirit Santo. 
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After the analyfis and extraéts found above, it feems fu- 
perfluous to defcant on the intereft and importance of thefe 
volumes. The part of the author’s plan, which relates to 
the South Sea, will be comprifed in a third volume. This 
we fhall be anxious to fee, earneftly hoping that Captain 
Burney will be encouraged to proceed in his more enlar 
plan, of which this already executed forms but a {mall por- 
tion, It is a truly national work. Perhaps the charts and 
plates thould have been executed with greater elegance; 
fume of them indeed are too indiftin&t. The whole work, 
when completed, will be one of the molt valuable and cue 
rious compilations of the kind that any country has pro- 
duced. 





Art. VI. A Speech on the Character of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, delivered in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, 
Dee. 17, 1806, deing Commemoration Day. By William 
Edward Pretyman Tonline. 4to. 24 pp. Cambridge, 
printed; Evans, &c. London. 1806. 


at TE feldom remember to have feen a more neat, or moft 

unoftentatious fpecimen of biography. The union of 
concifenefs and force, of energy and elegance, will ftrongly 
remind every reader of the life of Agricola by Tacitus, and 
when the near connection is confidered between the author 
and the illuflrious charaéler whofe portrait is here exhibited, 
it isimpoflible to deny our praife to the judgment he has 
manitfefled in fo reftraining the emotions which he muft have 
felt, that we feem to have before us the hiftorical delineation 
of an impartial and accurate obferver, rather than the fon 
ofa friend bound by the flrongeft ties of gratitude, affection, 
and efteem. é ‘ 

Every particular of Mr. Pitt's public condudt, which ex- 
cited the attention of bis countrymen, and the difeuflion of 
Europe, is concifely ichingeilind and thofe perfonal quali- 
tes by which he was more eminently diflinguifhed, are 
touched upon with peculiar intereft and impreflion. The 
great points in Mr. Pitt’s political charatter, trom his eleva- 
tion to the office of prime minilter, before he had completed 
his twenty-fourth year, were the Eaft India Bill, which gave 
fecurity to our poffefhons in the Eaft; the conttitution of 
the Sinking Fund, to which we are certainly indebted for 
our prelent ability of profecuting this moft arduous war H 
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and the part he took at the commencement of the bey 
Revolution, with the Union of England and Ireland; 
the moment when he thought proper to refign. This a 


of his conduét, which at the time excited univerfal aftonith- 
ment and regret, 1s thus explained. e 


*€ While he was thus proceeding in his great career, at the head 
of an Adminiffration une qualled in the records of ftatefmen for 
abilities and integrity, in full pofleffion of the confidence of his 
Sovereign, of Parliament, and of the People, and with an expec. 
tation, as he himfelf declared in the Houfe of Commons, of clof- 
ing a glorious war by an honorable peace, he deemed it neceffary 
to retire from this unprecedented height of Minifterial power: 
It is needlefs, 2nd it would be improper, to difcufs the circum. 
ftances which led to his refignation, It will be fufficient to af- 
fert, from indifputable authority, that upon this, as upon every 
other occafion, he acted from the moft honorable motives ; and 
that if he had been permitted to ftate and explain the meafure al- 
luded to, it would have appeared that his defign was todo away, 
as far as might be practicable, the mifchievous effects of differ- 
ence in religious opinions ; to guard the Eftablifhed Church by 
more powe rful functions again both Papifts and Proteftant Dif. 
fenters ; and to give the cauie of Religion that additional pro. 
tection which the prevalence’ of Infidelity demanded. The ob- 
jet alwavs neareft his heart was the prefervation of our civil and 
ecclefiaftical conititution: and nothing can be more untrue than 
the common notion, that he withed to repeal the Corporation and 
Fett As, without propofing any fubftirute. The fact és, that 
what he intended to yore to Parliament would, in his judge- 
ment, have been bette r adapted | to the prefent times, and far more 
effeCtual than the exiiting laws.’’ P. oor. 






It is very hap} ly oblerved by Mr. Tomline, and his ob- 
fervation is well enforced by a quotation from Plutarch’ 
Life of Themiftocles, that all partes concurred in yielding 
the firft place to Mr. Pitt, when ait was found expedient to 
make a change in the adminiflration, and again invitéd him 


Ino power. We f rladly infe me the following apoftrophe, aS 


thoulands wil) reac AR bear tellumony to its trath. 


“In appreciating the charater of a Statefman, it is fair and 


right to confides rit difadvantages and difficulties with which he 


had to contend. it has already been obferved, that when Mr. 


Pitt entered into office as Firf Minifter, he found the Country 
in a diftreffed and mM} overiffed ftate 


incapacitated him froin ihe difeharge of the Royal functions—pe- 
cuniary 


; and in the courfe of his 
Adminittration, he had to itrug gle wi th almofl ev ery evil, and 


every embarrafiment, which can belor g to fuch a fituation,—the 
illnefs of His Majctt y, wiuch fora confiderable time. unhappily 
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cunjary diftrefs in the commercial world—deficiency of the cir. 
culating medium—mutiny in our fleet—rebellion in Ireland-—re. 

ated failure in our harvefts—diffufion of opinions, fubverfive of 
all focial order and religious principle—and war with a moft in. 
yeterate and formidable enemy. And let it be remarked, that 
feyeral of thefe misfortunes were of a kind fo fingular and fo ex- 
traordinary, that it was in vain to feek for affiftance or inftruc- 
tion from fimilar events in the hiftory of former times. Forti- 
tude and genius fupplied the defe&t of experience: he met this 
unparalleled fucceffion of evils with undaunted refolution; and 
he rofe out of every difficulty with frefh honor and increafed re. 
putation. 

« When any fudden emergency required immediate a¢tion, he 
was fertile in refources, and prompt in decifion; but where the 
bufinefs was of a nature to be forefeen and prepared at leifure, he 
was ftudious to collet the fentiments of others: he heard with 
patience, and weighed the different arguments with impartiality ; 
and thus his opinion upon any important matter was the delibe- 
rate refult of full enquiry, and of every information which could 
be procured. Hence it happened, that he had rarely occafion to 
abandon any meafure which he once propofed. ‘Though he was 
not to be diverted from his purpofe by the ingenious cavils and 
popular harangues of a fyftematic Oppofition, yet he was always 
open to the force of juft reafoning and well-grounded objeétion. 
In his condu&t of public bufinefs fe was equally free from preci- 
pitation, fear, and pertinacity. He was eafy of accefs to perfons 
whofe knowledge or fituation gave them a claim to attention ; 
and was ever ready to liften to any fuggeftion or communication. 
Whatever was the fubject. of difcuffion, in the wide range of the 
domeftic and foreign, the civil, military, naval, and commercial 
concerns of this great and powerful Kingdom, he never failed, b 
the extent and variety of Kis information, and by the acutenels 
and juttnefs of his obfervations, to excite the furprife of thofe 
with whom he converfed. All perfons, whatever were their oc. 
Capations, purfuits, or profeffions, departed from Mr. Pirr with 
# conviction of their own inferiority, even upon points to which 
they had devoted their whole time and thoughts: ‘* Huic verfa- 
“tile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ot natum ad id unum 
“ diceres quodcunque ageret *.’’? P. 13. 


What follows at p. 16, on his commanding powers of 
eloquence, at p. 17, on his literary tafte and endowments, no 
one will prefume to queltion ; ae the following tketch of 
his qualities and conduét in private life is particularly de- 
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ferving of attention, as it is given by one who fpeaks fro 
an authority beyond the poffibility of difpute. 


«© Bur with all his devotion to bufinefs and love of ftudy, neve 
was there a man who more fully enjoyed the fociety of hi 
friends. Here he unbent his whole fo al; here he difplayeda 
vivacity of imagination, a brilliancy of wit, a certain eafe, fm. 
plicity, playfulnefs and good humor, a delicacy of fentiment, and 
an attention to the feelings of others, which made him as mad 
the object of private affection as he was of public confidence, 
His heart was formed for the fenfibilities of friendfhip ; and he 
manner, temper, and difpofition were fuch, that it was im 
fible to know, and not to love him. ‘Though in his public 
fpeeches he fometimes ufed the keeneft invefives and moft pointed 
farcafms, in private he always fpoke of his political o 
with mildnefs and candor ; nor did he exprefs himfelf with harh. 
nefs even of thofe who deferted his caufe upon the moft uujufii. 
able grounds, or for the moft difhonorable reafons: nay, fac 
was the facility of his temper, that he was always defirous d 
finding an excufe or a palliation for the moft unwarrantable con. 
duct ; and he was ever ready, perhaps too ready, upon the flightel 
acknowl! ledement, to receive again into his confidence thofe whe 
had treated him with infincerity or ingratitude. No preffured 
bufinefs, no untoward circumftance, no ‘unfortunate event, difcon 
certed ‘his natural cheerfulnefs. Refentment, peevifhnefs, ad 
defpondency, were feelings to which his mind was an utter fire 
ger. He was uniformly fupported under the various trials to 
which his fituation expofed him, by a confcioufnefs of having 
difcharged his duty, and by a religious principle which neve 
forfook him. ‘To this influence we are to attribute that u- 
fhaken equanimity, which was the conftant theme of admiration 
to thofe who had an opportunity of obferving it, not merely ® 
the bufy moments of official occupation or the ordinary intercoutl 
of focial life, but in the retired hours of confidential and unt 
ferved converfation. ‘Through the moft gloomy profpeét, he a- 
ways faw a ray of hope; under the moft calamitous qccurrent, 
he always pointed out loam caufe for comfort ; and under the mot 
unprovoked injury, he remained placid and undifturbed. Ne 
temptation, no inducement, no expectation of advantage, no ap 
prehenfion of inconvenience, no fear of offence, not even the &- 
fire of gratifying thofe to whom he was moh warmly attached 
or with whom he was moit clofely conneed, could prevail 
wpon him to do what he believed to be wrong, or divert him fro# 
doing what he believed to be right. W here morality of duty 
was concerned, his eafinefs of temper was changed i into inflexible 
JSirmoefs, He dealt not in ftudied civ ine or unmeaning Pp 
fions ; he made not a trade of courtefy : he was equally abov 

thofe little arts and contrivances by which the applaufe of the 
Peopl le is tco often courted, He had a certain ety arorpuxies 3 
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iofty fpirit, an honorable difdain of every low and interefted gon. 
defeenfion, which, with thofe who were unacquainted with his 
real character, Or who chofe to mifunderftand it, fometimes fub- 
jected him to the imputation of pride. But while acting upon 
higher miotives arid with a far more noble object in. view than 
privaté or public favor, he gained the unfolicited fupport and 
difiinterefted attachment of numerous individuals, and a degree 
and a continuance of popularity and confidence which no Miniter 


ever before enjoyed.’”” P. 17. 


It is with peculiar fatisfa€tion that we are told from the 
fame pure fource of information, that Mr. Pitt had the 
firmeft conviétion of the truth of chriftianity, that through 
life, religion was an habitual principle within him, that it in- 
fluenced and governed every teeling of his mind, and every 
part of his conduét, and that finally. he died as a chriftian 
ought to die, with the moft humble acknowledgment of his 
own unworthinefs, anda lively hope of falvation through the 
merits of Chrift. 

Although we have read with delight the whole of this 
compofition, and join with the moft cordial fympathy in 
every fentiment praife which is exprelled tor the memory 
of this exalted ftatefman, we think the conclufien fill more 
excellent than what precedes; The fumming up of the 
great qualities of the man, and the great meafures which he 
purfued for the benefit and the glory of his country is done 
with a mafterly hand, and indicates talents of the higher 
kind, the exercife of which cannot fail of being honourable 
to the author, and beneficial to literature, and his country. 
The {peech thus concludes. 


_“ Devoted to his Country, the common fprings of human ac- 
tion feemed in him to be annihilated : no felfith principle, no fel- 
fifh feeling had ever power to divert him from his public duty : 
he fteered right onward 

** Inconcuffa tenens dubio veftigia mundo, 
weathering many a ftorm ; till mortal ftrength, exhaufted by in- 
ceflant watchfulnefs and fatigue, funk amidft the wreck of nations 
he was laboring to preferve. 

‘* His body is buried in peace, honored by the mournful tri- 
bute of a grateful People: his fame fhall be had in everlafting re- 
membrance ; it fhall never ceafe to fhine, urfullied, above the 
tranfient mifts of earth-born envy; and HE who was his guide 
through life, and his hope and confolation in death, will proclaim 
it in heavenly glory.”’ P. 22. 
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. 


In the fhort interval which has occurred fince its fir 
publication, this fpeech has paffed through two editions, ani 
we entertain no doubt that more will very f@on be called for, 


It is with great propriety infcribed to Dr. Manfel, the Mate 
of Trinity College. 





a 


Art. VII. An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles f 
Tajle, Eve, 


(Concluded from page 21.) 


N our review of the firft part of this elaborate work, we 
had repeated occafion to obferve, that, if it be not im. 
poflible, it is fo extremely difficult to diffolve the affocia. 
tions, which have been formed in our minds, of the ideas ac. 
quired by the means of our different fenfes, that we never 
pronounce any thing beautiful or fublime, merely from the 
perception of it by the eye orthe ear. Of this Mr. Knight is 
fully fenfittte, and therefore entitles the fecond part of his 
ntialyfis—Of the Affaciation of Ideas. To this title we have 
no objeftion, fince upon juft notions of the affociation of 
ideas depends much of the fcience of criticifm. It is 
not however very eafy to conceive what fhould have in- 
duced him to entitle the fir/ chapter of this divifton of his 
work—O/ Knowledge, or improved Perception; for improved 
perception of the beauties of the fine arts, feems to be only 
a diferent name for that /a/fe, the principles of which are 
the objeét of the whole inquiry. 

In the chapter fo entitled, Mr. K. contents himfelf with 
fhowing that the perception of poets, muficians, painters, 
and flatuaries, are in fact improved in their refpeétive arts, 
without entering minutely into the procefs by which that 
improvement is made : and with evincing the importance of 
fuch improvement, becaufe the feelings of nature, however 
juft, or however exquifite, are of fhort duration. In the 
courfe of this argument he throws out many judicious criti» 
cifms on each of the arts which come under his review ; but 
as we profefs no fuperior fkill in mufic, painting, or fculp- 
ture, we refer the reader for what is meant by the improved 
perception of the great mafters of thefe arts, to the work 
itfelf. In what he fays of poetry we have found much to 


admire, and very little to cenfure. When he afferts that in 
the rhythm of verfe, independent of the fenfe, there is no- 
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thing delightful to the unimproved perception of a delicate 
ear, we cannotsagree with him for the redfons which we 
have already affigned; but the critical obfervations in the 
following extraét, though by many they will be deemed the 
moft abominable herefy, appear to us to have much juttice in 


them. 


“Te is remarkable that the beft verfifier in our language 
fhould have had no tafte or liking for mufic of any kind ; and 
that he who poffeffed the moft fkill, and had the trueft relifh for 
that art, fhould have left more uncouth and unharmonious verfes 
than any other poet of eminence. I know indeed that there are 
critics, who have pretended to difcover refinements of melody in 
the moft rugged anomalies of Milton, and of courfe, a total want 
of it in the polifhed elegance and regularity of Pope ; but to fuch 
critics, I have nothing to fay.’ If they be ferious and fincere, they 
are as extraordinary anomalies as any of thofe, which they ad- 
mire, and afford ample illuttration of the proverb, that there is 
no difputing concerning tafte, 

“ Englith verfe arifes from a limited and regulated diftribution 
of accents and paufes, as well as of quantities ; and as Pope has 
obferved, in the heroic verfe of ten fyllables, a paufe naturally falls 
upon the fourth, fifth, or fixth fyllable ; befides that at the end 
of every verfe ; which equally takes place im every kind of metre 
in every language ; fince without it, the verfe is only a diftiné 
portion of meafure to the eye, but not at all to the ear. Milton 
has, however, frequently no paufe at the end of the verfe, but oc. 
cafionally upon every other fyllable from the firft to the ninth ; 
and this licence has been applauded, as adding endlefs variety to 
the harmony of his verfification. That it muft add variety either 
tothe harmony or diffonance* of language, I admit: but the 


, — 





* Let it not be fuppofed, neverthelefs, that we approve all the 
frange harfhneffes of Mr. Knight on the fubjeét of Milton, 
When he fays, p. 11g. ‘* Hall, Donne, Hobbes, and Crafhaw, 
are as licentious in their paufes as Milton,’’ he implies that Mil. 
ton is not a better verfifier than thefe, than which nothing can 
be more falfe. When he fpeaks alfo (ibid.) of ‘* the ftains of 
negligence and ruft of antiquity,’’ in allufion again to Milton, 

is no lefs unjuit ; Milton was neither negligent, nor has his lan. 
grage the  ruft of antiquity.’ Nor are his anomalies of ver- 
fication fo many, or fo offenfive as Mr. K. would have us believe. 
A few indeed are not to be defended. In page 121. when he fays, 
adopting in its full force one of the very worft criticifms that 
Johafon ever publifhed, “‘ in the Paradife Loft we are perpetu- 
ally tugging at the oar,’” we cannot but feel much contempt for 
fuch a reader of that noble poem. Rev, ; 
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very effence of verfe confifts in the variety of its harmony not 
being endlefs, but being limited to the changes, that certain di. 
vifions of articulate found, determinate in their quantities, re 
lated in their modes of utterance, and correfponding to, or pe 
ceeding each other, are capable of. Language may have more 
variety of cadence without thefe limitations or regulations ; but 
then it will not be verfified language, although it ke duly and 
correctly meafured out into lines of ten fyllables gach: neither 
will it have that elatic energy and rapidity of movement, which 

ive a charadter of enthufiafm ; ; and in fact make it poetry: for 
it is this characler of enthufiafm, that marks the poetical language 
of all nations ; and to this a metrical divifien ftrongly marked 
by limited paufes or accents, or fimilar terminations of the verles, 
as in the Greek and Latinhexameter, or Englifh couplet, is cer- 
tainly molt appropriate.’’ P. 116. 


In our opinion this is, in principle, found eriticifm. The 
ftrufiure of ge verfe 1s regulated wholly by accents 
and paufes, every accented fyllable, though pronounced in the 
fhorteft time sotfible, ant iwering to a long lyllable In Greek 
and Roman petty: No dk pou the melody of an Englith, 
as well as of a Latin verfe, greatly improved by a due in, 
termixture of long and fon yale: ; but fuch intermix- 
ture is not fo effential to the former as it is to the latter; and 
very fine Englifh verfes have been written by perfons whole 
ears were io turned, that they could not’ with accuracy dif- 
tinguifh the real quantity of fyllables. 

But as every accented fyllable is fhort when the accent or 
firefs of the voice refls on a confonant, andlong when it rells 
on a vowel, it will occur, as an objection, to thofe who have 
ftudied only antient profody, that the lambics, of which 
Englith heroic verfes are moftly compofed, may be of dif- 
ferent kinds; and that therefore the verfes themfelves mutt 
occupy une qual times in the refearfal, which is contrary 
that limitation of variety, for which this author fo ftremv- 
oufly pleads. The objection would be formidable, were we 
not, when rehearfing heroic verfes confifting of Tambics, 
with the accent o1 refs on the confonant, laid under the ne- 
ceffity of making a fhort paufe at the end of each word in 
which the laft fy Hable of fuch feet occurs. 

This peculiarity of Englith verfe has been well illuftrated* 
by acomparifon of thei wo following lines, the former of which, 
having the accent on the vowels, is compoied of pure lam- 
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* See the late Mr. Sheridan’s Le@ares on the Art of Readings 
yol, ii. 
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bics by quantity, and the latter, having it on the confonants, 
confifis of lambics of which the fyllables are diftinguilhed 
by a mere ius of the voice. ’ 
O’er héaps of rain ftalked the ftately hind, 
Lene 
Then rustling crackling crashing thunder down. 

In the former of thefe verfes, which is remarkable for its 
fmoothnefs, the only perceptible paufe is at the end of the 
fifth fyllable; but, in the latter, there are no tewer than 
three perceptible paufes, though the longeft perhaps is after 
the word crafbing ; fo that the one line occupies as much 
time in the rehearfal as the other. 

Without entering at all into the queftion, whether the 
having duplicates of the fame feet gives to our verles any 


“faperiority in expreffion over the analogous verfes of the 


Greeks and Romans, we may furely obferve, that paufes 
fupplying thus the place of quantity, demand the utmolt at. 
tention as well of the writer as of the reader of poetry ; and 
that fome of the verfes of Milton, which too bigotted critics 
have profeffed to admire, are mere profe, and very rugged 
profe. Their ruggednefs however is not occafioned fo 
much by the poet’s continuing the fenfe from one line to 
another, as by his violent inverfions and inattention to the 
ery which are effential to the rhythm of the individual 
ines themfelves. ‘That ‘* in every kind of metre in every 
language,” a paufe in reading ought to be made at the end 
of every line, 1s indeed moft obvious, from the reafon which 
Mr. Knight has affigned;* but it is not neceflary that this 
paufe coincide always with a paufe in the fenfe; and blank 
verles, where fuch a coincidence very frequently occurs, are 
peculiarly flat and unimpreflive. 

By one of our moft fkilful readers, the paufe by which 
the end of a verfe is marked, has been called the pauje of 
[ujpenfion, and def{cribed as differing trom the paufes required 
by the jenfe, in the very important etrcumftance of bein 
made without any change of voice whatever. That the aa 
of every verfe fhould be marked in reading poetry will not 
be denied; but where there is no fuch rhyme as in our 
couplets, nor the fame order and length of notes as in the 
Greek and Latin hexameters, it muft be very faintly marked, 
unlefs the fenfe paufes too. It requires therefore uncom. 
mon fkill in the art, and frequent practice, to read the Para- 
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* At the fame time, it is a great fault in {peaking or reading 
to mark that paufe too ftrongly. 
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dife Left in fuch amanner as to do juftice at once to the fenke 
and the harmony, even when the accents and paufes in 
each line are the moft regular poffible ; but any man who 
can read profe with elegance, may do juftice to the following 
lines of Dryden, though in the four Jaft, the fenfe is conti. 
nued without interruption, from couplet to couplet. 

















*¢ A milk white hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft ranged : 
Without unfpotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for fhe knew no fin. | 
Yet had the oft been chaced with horns and hounds 

And Scythian fhafts, and many winged wounds 

Aim’d at her heart ; was often forced to fly; 

And doom’d to death, though fated not to die.’’ 


Thefe faéts, the truth of which mutt be felt by every man 
whole ear is in the flighteft degree turnedto harmony, havein- 
duced the author before us not only to prefer, in an Englih 
heroic poem, rhyme to blank verfe; but to concur with John. 
fon in the opinion that rhyme cannot be difpenfed with, except 
when the fubjeét, like that of she Puradife Left, fo completely 
fills the mind with fublime emotions, as to withdraw its at- 
tention, ina great meafure, from the found of the verfes. 
He admits the tranfcendent merits of Milton as a poet, and 
acknowledges the beauty even of his verfification in the 
more f{plendid parts of his immortal poem; but fay's that 
blank verfe in general ‘* requires fo many inverfions and 
tran{pofitions to keep it out of profe, as render it quite 
unfuitable to the enthufiaftic fpirit and glowing fimplicity of 
heroic narrative;’’ and in this opinion his prefent critic 
agrees with him. 

In vain is it faid that blank verfe, when properly recited, 
pleafes every ear, and has not the f{malleft refemblance to 
profe: in vain does one critic repeat after another thet 
** rhyme is a reftraint with which only the ignorance or hecel- 
fities of arude age have fhackled poetry.” Verfe ought to 
be fo conftru&ted that every ear may hear it with pleafare, 
though recited by men, who have not, like Sheridan and a 
few others, made the art of graceful reading and declaiming 
the principal Rudy of their whole lives; and to the cant 
objettion that rhyme is a refiraint peculiar to a barbarous 
age, it is fufficient to reply, that the boandaries of heroic 
verfehave been marked by /ome reftraint equivalentto rhyme, im 
every age and every language, with which we are acquainted. 
The Greeks and Romans indeed did not write their hexa- 
meters in couplets, which, in languages having fo many 
words of fimilar terminations, would have been as offenfive 
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to the ear, as ealy in praétice; but while, in the four firft 
feet, they admitted a fucceffion of daétyls and {pondees in 
any order, they marked the boundary of each line as diftinétly 
by making the fifth foot generally a daétyl, and the fixth al. 
ways a {pondee, as we merk the boundaries of our heroics 
by rhyme. As they really protraéted the founds of their long 
fyllables both when reading and declaiming, a critic might 
have obje€ted to the unvaried order and length of the notes, 
with which Homer and Virgil conclude all their verfes, 
upon the very fame principle that our critics obje& to the 
rhymed couplets, into which Pope and Dryden have tranf- 
lated the Iliad and AZneid. By the fame kind of reafoning 
it might be fhown that the conftant recurrence of the fame 
notes after the fame fhort interval of time, ought, in the one 
cafe, to have been offenfive to the ear of a Greek or Roman, 
as it is fhown that the conflant recurrence of the fame 
found ought, in the other, to be offenfive to the ear of an 
Englifhman. On fuch fubjeéts reafoning is ridiculous, for 
the queftion at iffue can be decided only by the ear; and to 
the unprejudiced ear of nature, when the verfes are in other 
refpetis conftruéted with tafte and judgment, both recur. 
rences will always be agreeable. 

_ Having explained what he means by improved percep- 
tion, Mr. Knight proceeds to inquire how much this im- 
provement depends on the imagination. This inquiry is.of 
the utmoft importance, and occupies, of courfe a very long 
chapter, which, as the imagination can operate only on the 
materials retained in the ftore houfe of the memory, begins 
very properly with fome remarks on what is ‘commonly 
called the affectation of ideas. Ot thefe remarks the greater 
part are unqueftionably juft, though a few are expreffed in 
terms which are liable to be mifunderftood. 

Thus, when the author fpeaks of the adit of affociatm 
our ideas, and fays that ‘* thofe ideas which we have once af= 
Sociated, affociate themfelves again in our memories of their 
own accord,” a reader little converfant with the {pecqulations 
of metaphyficians, and unaccuftomed to attend to his own 
train of thought, may haftily fuppofe him to mean that this 
Procels of affuciation is wholly voluntary ; -ana that every 
man has it in his own power ta link together, or to feparate 
from each other, whatever ideas he may choole to affociate or 
to keep afunder. Mr. Knight knows well that this ie far 
from being the cafe, and that the ideas which have been 
uniformly excited in groups by the objeéts of nature, or the 
contrivances of art, cannot afterwards be feparated by a vo~ 
luntary effort of the mind itfelf; that we cannot, for in- 

ce, think of a garden, and keep all ideas of flowers Pe 
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fruit out of view; nor hear, at prefent, of Cape Traful 
without thinking of the gallant Nelfon. He knows likewife 
that. wecannot affociate with the vi/ual /en/ation, which in. 
dicates a circle, the tangrble figure which we call a _/quare; 
with the found of the word crrele, the tdea of a fquare figure; 
nor with the expreflion of countenance which we have uni. 
formly experienced to indicate anger, our notion of unruffled 
temper. Between tangible figures and certain vifual fenfations, 
as well as between the notion of anger and a certain expref. 
fion of countenance, the affociation is the work of nature, over 
which we have no controul; and yet though the affociation 
of words with the ideas which they fignity, be the work of 
art, and therelore arbitrary, it is as impoflible tor an Englihh. 
man to feparate the found of the word circle from the idea of 
acitrcular figure, fo as that the former fhould not excite in 
his mind the latter, as it is for him to /ook at the moon and be 
lieve her to be /quare, or to contemplate the countenance of 
a man under a paroxyim of rage, and believe his temper to 
be placid and unruffled. It 1s a law of human nature that 
fuch objeéts as have been a/ways perceived together, leave 
ideas in the memory fo alfociated, that one of them cannot 
afterwards come into view, without bringing the others 
along with it; and of objetis which have been offen but not 
always perceived together, the idea of one, when it after- 
wards occurs, generally, though not neceffarily, brings the 
others in its train. 

The affociations, which are moft firmly fixed in the mind, 
are not thofe which every man has voluntarily formed for 
himfelf, but fuch as have been impreffed on his mind with- 
out any co-operation of his own will by natural objeéts, or 
the general practice of thofe among whom he lives. Hence 
it is that fafhions in drefs, houfehold furniture, gardening, 
and architetture, however grotefque and abfurd they may at 
firft appear to common fente or true tafle, come in time to be 
relifhed, from the affociations formed of them with the num- 
ber and importance of thofe perfons by whom they have 
been introduced or adopted ; and hence too it is that hardly 
any thing, except certain colours and mellifluous founds, 
is pronounced beautiful merely {from its effeét on the eye or 
the car. | 

“« Let us apply this principle to the fubjects of our prefent in- 
quiry ; and we fhall find that much of the pleafure, which we re- 
ctive from painting, fculpture, mufic, poetry, &c. arifes from our 
affociating other ideas with thofe immediately excited by them. 
Hence the productions of thefe arts are never thoroughly enjoyed, 


but by perfons whofe minds are enriched by a variety of kindred 
and 
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snd correfponding imagery ; the extent and compafs of which, 
allowing for different degrees of fenfibility, and habits. af atten. 
tion, will form the foul of fuchenjoyment. Nor are the grati- 
fications, which fuch perfons receive from thefe arts, limited to 
their mere productions, but extended to every object in nature or 
circumftance in fociety, that is at atl connected with them: for, 
by fuch connection, it will be enabled to excite fimilar or affocia. 
ted trains of ideas, in minds fo enriched, and confequently to afz 


ford them fimilar pleafures.’’ P. 145. 


The author applies thefe principles to the arts of poetry, 
mufic, painting, fculpture, architeéture, gardening, and the 
laying vut of grounds for the purpofe of producing heauty 
or grandeur ; and throws out many obfervations, to which 
the profeffors of thefe arts would do well to attend. He 
fhows, from the law of affociation, how notions of fitnefs, 
fymmetry, utility and proportion, are neceffarily combined 
with our ideas of beauty ; and proves that, as the charms of 
many objects, which give very general delight, are produced 
folely by fuch affociations in the mind of the hearer or 
fpettator, an obje&t which is juftly deemed beautitul in one 
place or on one occafion, may be deftitute of beauty and 
propriety on another. 


The fundamental error of imitators in all arts is, that they 
fervilely copy the effeéts, which they fee produced, inftead of 
ftudying and adopting the principles, which guided the original 
artifts in producing them ; wherefore they difregard all thofe lo. 
cal, temporary, or accidental circumftances, upon which their pro. 
pricty or impropriety, their congruity or incongruity wholly de- 
pend: for principles in art are no other than the trains of ideas, 
which arife in the mind of the artift, out of a juft and adequate 
confideration of all fuch circumftances ; and direét him in adapt- 
ing his work to the purpofes for which it is intended: confe- 
quently, if either thofe circumftances or purpofes change, his ideas 
muft change with them, or his principles will be falfe, and his 
works incongruous. Grecian temples, Gothic abbeys, and feudal 
caftles were all well adapted to their refpective ufes, circumftances, 
and fituations : the diftribution of the parts fubfervient to the 
purpofes of the whole ; and the ornaments and decorations fi ited 
to the chara¢ter of the parts; and to the habits, manners, and 
employ:nents of the perfons who were to occupy them: but the 
houfe of an Englith nobleman of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century, is neither a Grecian temple, a Gothic abbey, nor a feu. 
dal cattle ; and if the ftyle of diftribution or decoration of either 
be employed in it, fuch changes and modifications fhould be ad- 
mitted as may adapt it to exifting circumftances ; otherwife the 


fcale of its exaétitude becomes that of its incongruity, and the 
deviation 
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deviation from principle proportioned to the fidelity of imita, 
tion.’’ P, 181, 


From thefe extraéts the reader muft perceive that in this 
chapter are eftablifhed the fundamental principles of found 
criticifm. Yet, flrangely enough, the author reprobates all 
criticif{m and all critics ; and dediioe that rules and fyftems in 
matters of tafte. can be produétive of nothing but barbarifm 
and error. In proof of this fingular aflertion (particularly 
fingular certainly, as made by the author of An Inquiry ints 
the Principles of Tafte) he obferves (p. 245.) that early in the 
fecond century of the Chriftian era, public proteffors of 
rhetoric were appointed through all the principal cities of 
the weftern provinces of the Roman empire; and ‘‘ that from 
their appointment, we may date the complete corruption 
and decline of Latin eloquence.”’ 

But the corruption of Latin eloquence may be attributed 
to caufes very different from the appointment of profeffors 
of rhetoric. The extent of the empire compreliending fo 
many peoples, nations, and languages; the mtroduttion of fo- 
reign words, and foreign idioms into the latin tongue, which 
this circumflance neceflarily occafioned ; the lofs of liberty 
which rendered eloquence ufelefs ; and the univerfal difh. 
pation, luxury, and corruption of morals which pervaded all 
ranks of mankind, withdrawing their attention from every 
liberal and manly purfuit ; thefe caufes are furely fufficient, 
when added to the inevitable flu€tuation of every diving Jan- 
guage, to account for the decline of Roman eloquence, 
without calling in the aid of the profeffors of rhetoric! It 
is indeed rather probable that thofe profeflors contributed in 
fome degree to refard this decline; tor Lattantius, who was 
one of them, and flourifhed at fo late a period as the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, wrote in a ftyle that would not 
have difgraced the age of Auguflus; and yet Laétantius was 
a Chriftian, a circumftance, which, if we may judge from 
fome obfcure hints {cattered through this volume, contribu- 
ted nothing, im the opinion of the author, to improve his 
eloquence. 

The truth is that critics who decide in the fine arts by 
mere rule, and have no better authority for any judgment 
which they pronounce than the avJ@ tn of fome great mal- 
ter, will always do mifchiet ; while thofe who trace the prin- 
ciples which they lay down from the fundamental laws of 
human nature, muft give a falutary check to the extravagan- 
cies of erratic genius. That fuch critics do nof neceffaril 

corrupt the tale, nor even cusb the genius, but when it 1s 
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going aftray, we furely need no other proof, than that Lucre. 
tius and Virgil had both read the Poetic of Ariftotle. 

The ftrange remarks above-mentioned, which are com- 
letely confuted by the obvious agin of the very work 
in which they occur, Could not have been made by Mr. 
Knight, had not his judgment been warped by his violent 
enmity to * thofe focieties or bands of critics, whofe labours 
iffue monthly from the prefs."” On thefe critics he was deter-. 
mined to be revenged, becaufe they had prefumed occafion- 
ally to differ from Aim in opinion ; and to give a lefs favour- 
able charaéter of his former publications than, he thinks, thofe 
publications may claim, by their tranfcendent merits. Againft 
the BaitisH Critics he is particularly incenfed ; but the 
difcerning reader will fee, that, like other men in arage, who 
wound themfelves when aiming a thruft at their enemies, he 
has prefaced his cenfure of us by a feries of obfervations on | 
the natural effeéts of fyftematic criticifm, which, if well 
founded, would prove with the force of demonftration, that 
every copy of his Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of 
Tafe, ought forthwith to be configned to the paltry cooks, 
or a worfe fate. What he fays of our ignorance of the 
Greek tongue, and of the laws of fyntax, requires from us 
no reply. He has indeed cenfured, in the mot contemp- 
tuous terms, a tranflation, pubifhed in our fifth volume, of 
a few lines of Grav’s Bard; but as, like Milbourne, “* the 
Jaireft of critics;”” he has at the fame time publifhed a tranfla- 
tion ot the fame lines by -hnnfelf; we have onlyo requeft 
the competent critic to decide on the merits of the rival ver- 
fions, after a fair comparifon of them with each other, and of 
both with the original. ‘To fuch a critic we need not obferve 
that the ancient bards were profeffonal foretellers of events ; that 
the bard of the ode is reprefented as foretellmg the fates of 
Edward’s /ine; nor need we luggeft that to tran/cribe a verse 

from Pindar is not to tranflate a verfe ot Gray! 

Not fatisfied with acculing us of ignorance, Mr. Knight 
has thought fit to charge us with a degree of vanity and pre- 
lumption, to which we are conf{cious of being utter itrangers ; 
and which have indeed been difpleyed but by one living au- 
thor, whofe critical works have come under our review. 


“ The authors of which (the B.C.) proclaim themfelves,’’ 
he fays, « among the firft critics and fcbelars of the age! 1" 


He has prudently made no reference to the volume or 
page of our jourhel in which this arrogant proclamation 1s 
publifhed; but the following is the only palflage, to which 
he 
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he can allude; and the reader will judge whether or notig 
has perverted its meaning. 


«€ In the mean time, what have reviewers been ini trath? 8 
turns all the literary men of the age in which they lived :— 
Smollet, Franklin, Goldfmith, Johnfon, &c. &c. were reviewer 
in their day ; and in every age wherein reviews are publithed, 
all literary men, who are either friends to the conductors of th 
work, or not too rich (which few fuch men have ever been *) te 
lend their fervices for profit, will be occafional reviewers, 
Whatever Mr. K. may choofe to think of the principal con. 
du¢tors of the Britifh Critic (who, however, are neither afhamed 
nor afraid to avow their names, or to appear in competition with 
much abler authors than be is), we are proud to fay that, be. 
fides the perfons regularly employed, there are few eminent {cho. 
lars, friendly in their opinions to us, who have not fometimes 
contributed their affittance to this Review. Even the. cenfure, 
of which Mr. K. has complained +, was not written by any 
rofeffed reviewer, but by a fcholar of great eminence, who 
Eindly gave his pen to the employment. Let fuch felf-fufficient 
authors, therefore, know, that when they fight the air, and raife 


fuch phantoms of reviewers, they are, perhaps, contending with 
the ableft /cholars or critics of the age. 


Such, beyond all controverfy, is the friend, who fe 
voured us with the review of the rival verfions of Gray's 
Elegy, and wrote the tranflation of the lines of the Bard, 
which has incurred Mr. Knight’s animadverfion ; but fuch 
we have not here proclaimed our/elves to be, unlefs it be a 
notorious faét, admitted by the pudlic, as well as by 
Mr. Knight, that no man, w sha is not among the firft fcholars 
and critics of the age, is worthy to enter into competition 
with arf abler author than the faid Mr. Knight ! 

The tranflator of Herodotus is ready, we are perfuaded, 


_--— - ~~ + a e- a —_—< 


A ee ene 


* Few literary men can afford, like Mr. Knight, to ‘ build 
houfes ornamented with what are called Gothic towers, and bat- 
tlements without, and with Grecian ceilings, columns, and ¢n- 
tablatures within.’’ (p. 223). Were the fortunes of reviewers 
equal to fuch expenfive luxuries as thefe, he would probably liften 
more refpecttully to their admonitions, Rew. 

+ Our review of his poem, entitled, The Land/cape. 

Brit. Crit. vol. viii. p. 2g. Such as, for inftance, the late 
Bifhop of St. Afaph, whofe aid we juftly boafted in our lat 
preface ; and many others, whofe names may hercafter be known; 
but, if to be difclofed only from the fame fatal caufe, will, we 
hope, long remain fecret, 
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to aflert, with us, that our learned friend, whom Mr. K. 
has found ignorant of Greek and Syntax, is worthy 
«to hold a very high ftation in any critical fynod,”’ of 
which he may be either a permanent or an occafional 
member ; but his modefty would be exceflive indeed, were 
he to admit the general fuperiority of that critic, who 
a gravely infers, that there is no real beauty in the form of a 
lovely woman, becaufe when *¢ difplayed, in all the frefhnefs 
of youth and bloom of health, to am animal of another kind, 
fhe will be viewed with perfeét indifference!’’ (p. 186) 
who calls the theories of the Jnguiry into the fublime and 
beautiful, without exception, abfurd and fuperficial! (p. 197) 
and who labours to prove (p. 242), that the fine arts will 
never be carried to perfeétion, till every artift, defpifing 
the accumulated fcience of ages, and all works written on 
talte, fhall work entirely by his own feeling and obfervation ! 
But the tranflator of Herodotus is ignorant of Greek! So 
fays Mr. Knight, becaufe the faid tranflator ‘‘ makes He- 
rodotus 2ffert, that the Indians have a vertical fun at the 
hour of the morning, when the Greeks withdrew from the 
forum!” and pray, moft learned Sir, might not this affertion, 
whether made by Herodotus or not, be incontrovertibly true ? 
Ifthe Indians, of whom the Father of Hiftory was {peaking, 
inhabited a country within the tropics, and 30° Eaft trom 
the meridian of Greece (of Athens for inftance), they cer- 
tainly had a vertical fun, at the time when the Greeks left 
the forum, fuppofing that to be aboutten o’clock A.M. This, 
therefore, is not nonfenfe, as the candid teacher of tafte de- 
clares it: though, upon reading the paflage of the original 
again, we do not think it was the meaning of Herodotus. 
Not to make many words, where few may fuffice, the learned 
tranflator, Mr. Beloe, appears to have been mifled (if he 
was mifled), not by mié/underftanding the French tranflation, 
as Mr. K. candidly conjectures, but by underftanding it 
correctly, and paying rather too much deference to it. 
M. Larcher (eontefledly one of the greateft fcholars in 
Europe) tranflates it ** Ils l’ont (i. e. le foleil) @-plomb fur 
‘a fete, yufqu’a Vheure ou lon a cottume de fortir de la 
piace publiqne.”’ The accufation then amounts to this, 
‘ that Mr. Beloe, in a difficult paflage, confulted Larcher, 
and paid a deference to his opinion.” Or, putting it 
in the moft malicious form, ‘* that he does not under- 
land Greek, better than M. Larcher,” Granting this, and 
ranting that it is an accufation(which it is net), what is 
‘ to Mr. Knight's argument, which is intended to prove 
that criticifm, even the bef criticifin, is injurious to tafle 
* and 
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and literature? The argument ftands thus: Criticifm is in, 
jurious to letters, but the Britifh Critics do not underftand 
Greek ; ergo, 1 conclude finally againft all criticifm, be. 
caufel fancy I have found one perfon, belonging to one fet of 
Critics, ignorant of Greek. Ergo, we add, Mr. Knight's 
anger obfcured his reafoning powers; though, when no pre 
judice interferes with them, they may be allowed to be tole. 
rably good. 

Of the contefled paffage in Herodotus, the plain fa& is, 
that M. Larcher, Mr. Beloe, and Mr. Knight bimelf have 
overlooked the proper meaning of one word, dmegrsidgs, 
The whole paffage is, Secuorar® 3é igs 8 FAQ revo rein 
EvOeamoo rd iwhivov, & xalareg roim GAA HeoauCeins, adr’ 
Smegreidas, uexers E apyoens diadvoiG-. Literally thus, “ the 
fun is hotceft to thefe people in the morning, not, as to 
others, at noon-day; but, from the time when he has rifen, 
to the time when we leave the forum.’’ Their noon, he 
adds, is much the fame as elfewhere ; but the part of the 
day here defcribed is fo hot, that the natives are obliged to 
take refuge in the water. It is true, that this is an error, and 
an impoflibility ; but it is one exaétly of the fame fort as that 
into which Ctreiias tell, when he reported, that in moft parts of 
India, the fun “ made it cold in the morning, and hot the 
reft of the day.” (Indico. cap. 9.) daegreitas properly means, 
having arifen*, and refers to 7A@. But dwegreidas has no 
reprelentative in Mr. Knight’s correéfed verfion, as he 
would have us think it. He fays, “ the hiftorian merely 
having dbferved, that the greatef? heat oJ the jun was ata cer- 
tain hour of the morning,’ &c. Now this is abfolutely a falfe 
tranflation, for Herodetus does not fay it was fo at any cer- 
tain bour, but DURING THE WHOLE SPACE, FROM SUN 
RISE TO THE DISSOLVING OF THE GREEK FORUMt. 
So much for Mr. Knight's fuperiority in tranflating! 

The tranflator of Herodotus, however, may well over- 
look all objeftions to the accuracy of his eraecthatict, when 
made by the man who reprefents (p. 295) as mot without ex- 
ceptions, the moral axiom laid down by his Saviour—** All 
things whatfoever ye would that men fhould do to you, do 


i. 





* It might mean, however, being vertical; otherwife Mr. 
Beloe and M. Larcher would not be juftified; but the words 
a é,evidenily mark a fpace of time, extending from the point 

bwepleinag to that of daduci:. 

+ That the Greek forum is meant is plain, becaufe the people 


fpoken of could not have held their forum, at the time when the 
heat drove them into the water, 
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ve even fo to them ;” and who has the impious prefumption to 
propofe (p. #36) a fafer axiom of his own in its ftead! It is 
thus, perhaps, that he eftablifhes his claim to the character of 
a good Chriftian, which he formerly left doubtful*; but 
fince he admits our Saviour’s axiom to be one of the beft that 
ever was uttered, he fhould have been careful not to violate 
it, at the very inftant that he was propofing a better of his 
own. Ths, heeaver; he has done mott egregioufly by im- 
puting impious prs tion to Dr. Johnfon, who, far from 
thinking himfelf capable of making any emendation of this 
meafure of juftice, pronounces it to be remarkably clear and 
comprehenfive, <a reproves, with the juft feverity of vir- 
tuous indignation, thofe fons of fophiftry, who have thrown 
over it milts to darken their own eyes Tf. . 

In the courfe of his difquifitions on the fubje&t of the 
Unities, which he illuftrates chiefly by the Iliad and Odyfley, 
Mr. Knight affirms, that he has not a doubt but that thele 
two poems were compofed by different authors; but on what 
fuch confidence of belief refls, he has not condefcended to in- 
form the reader! This is a degree of arrogance which would 
have provoked his juft indignation, had it been difplayed by 
any /yned of critics ; but he may claim implicit credit from the 
ye for a difcovery, which had efcaped the learning and 
agacity of Bentley and Clarke, Ruhnkenius and Heyne, and 
all the other critics of eminence, who have hitherto devoted 
their time and their talents to the elucidation of the Iliad and 
Odyfley. 

We thall not follow this author through his difquifitions 
on peony and fculpture; though we have read them with 
great faisfaétion, and, in general, with a full conviétion of 
the truth of his conclufions. Againft Michael Angelo, he 
feems indeed to have conceived a very ftrong prejudice ; 
but, if in eftimating the merits of that mighty genius, he has 
degraded him from the rank which he is entitled to hold 
among artills, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, on the other hand, may 
have raifed him above it; and the unprejudiced reader, who 
has had an opportunity of forming a judgment, has probably 
found the truth between the two opinions. 

In the firft part of this work, Mr. Knight treats of the 








* See the preface to his poem, entitled, The Progré/s of Civil 


Society, 
+ See Rambler, No. 81. 
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affions, not ** phyfically (to ufe his own ‘language) ag 
Kelonging to the conilitution of the individual, or morally 
as operating upon that of fociety, but, as they are conneéted 
with fubjeéts of tafte ;” and he diftributes what he fays, into 
three chapters, entitled 1. Of the fublime and pathetic; 
2. Of the ridiculous; and 3. Of Novelty. He clafles the 
fublime and pathetic together, becaufe, he thinks, that 
nothing can be /ué/ime, without being in fome degree pathe. 
ies nor pathetic, without being in fome degree fublime. How 
far this opinion is jult will be feen, when his theory of the 
fublime has been confidered. 

He begins his inquiry into the origin of this feeling, by 
fome excellent reflections on tragedy, in which he combats 
the opinion of the author, of the Sublime and Beautiful, that 
** the nearer tragedy approaches the reality, and the farther 
it removes us from all idea of fi€tion, the more perfe& is 
its power.” In the courfe of this argument he accounts, 
as Johnfon or Murphy had accounted before him *, for the 
undoubted faét, that a crouded theatre would be inftantly 
emptied, during the moft pathetic fcene of the moft affeéting 
tragedy, were the audience informed, that a ftate criminal 
of high rank, was on the point of being executed in an 
adjoiwing {quare. He does not, however, attribute this 
defire to witnefs an execution to any delight; which he fup- 
pofes mankind to take in beholding the fufferings of thole 
who never injured them, but to the curiofity which all feel 
in fome degree, to know with what fortitude, perfons will 
conduét themfelves under the awful circumflances of im- 
pending death. Even the ferocious Romans, when they 
trequented the amphitheatres, to behold the fanguinary 
combats of the Gladiators, were drawn thither, not by any 
pleafare which they felt in beholding human beings deftroy- 
ww one another, but by the hope of feeing thofe exertions 
of energy and addrefs difplayed by the combatants, which, 


were they obftruéted from all fuffering, every mind would 
delight in contemplating. 


** When the ftoic philofopher, fays, that a great and virtuous 
man, ftruggling with adverfity is a fpe¢tacle, upon which the 
Gods might look down with pleafure ; it is not that he fuppofes 


she mature of the deity to be cruel, or to delight in fcenes of 


—— 





* Ina review of the Jeguity into the origin of our ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful, pwblithed by Sir John Hawkins ‘among 
the works of Johnfon, but generall} believed to have been written 
by Murphy. , 3 
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anguifh tnd diftrefs; but, becaufe, adverfity and diftrefs call 
forth thofe energies of the human mind, in which its fuperiority 
oyer all other terreftrial beings /eemed (f{eems) principaie to 
sconfift ; and of which the full exertion might render at an object 
worthy of the attention, and even of the admiration of higher 
lordegs of intelligences.’’ (P. 327.) 


It was the exertion of fuch energies that rendered the 
combats of Gladiators, a fource of enjoyment to the 
Romans; and, ‘* it is the difplay of manly intrepidity, 
firmnefs, gallantry, a€tivity, ftrength, and Laefatie of mind, 
which our boxing matches call forth, that render thefe 
contefts an honour to the Englifh nation, and fuch as no 
nan needs be afhamed of viewing with intereft, pride, and 
delight *!”” It is chiefly the contemplation of fuch energies, 
that fills the mind with fublime emotions, the effeét of which, 
as obferved by the prefent author after Longinus, 

“ Isto lift up the foul; to exalt it into extafy; fo that, 
participating, as it were, of the fplendours of the Divinity, 
it becomes filled with joy and exultation; as if it had itfelf 
conceived the lofty fentiments which it has heard !”’ 

Whatever produces this effett is certainly fublime; but 
we doubt, if either this author or his mafter be correét, 
when they affert, (p. $36.) that inflances of the fublime 
may be Guin as well in the tendereft odes of love, as in 
the moft terrific images of war. A reader of fenfibility 
doubtlefs fympathizes with the pangs of love; but, when 
reading of thofe pangs in a tender ode, he does not furely 
participate, as it were, of the {plendours of the divinity ; as 
when viewing, through the medium of the nineteenth book 
of the Iliad, the terrific images of Achilles,’ firft clothing 
himfelf with celeftial armour, and then fetting the field on 
- fire; as he rufhes into battle. It does not, therefore, appear 

to us, that the pathetic and the fublime are neceflarily united ; 


— 





* Such is our author’s eftimation of dexirg, that he affirms it 
to be “ not only the beft Guardian of the morals of the Common 
people, but, perhaps, the on/y fecurity now left either for our 
civil liberty, or political independence.’? To the final claufe of 
this fentence, we mutt confefs, that only two obje¢tions occur to 
us. The firft is, that boxing feems to be of very little ufe in 
dividing the conteft between two hoftile fleets; and the fecond, 
that all Mr, Knight’s rhetoric, we fufpeét, would not be able to 
perfuade Buonaparte to order an invading army of Frenchiben 
to throw away their artillery, and fairly try their ftrength and 
atzvity ina boxing match with the Englifh! 
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nor is there any thing fublime in the condué or words of 
Duncan, from which this author infers, (p. 354.) that tears 
are the ultimate effeét of all very fublime umpreffions on the 
mind. Through the whole of the play. Duncan appears as 


a good rather than a great man; and fublimity isthe attribute 
of Macbeth. That there is any thing fublime in the cha. 
rafter of Shylock, (p. $57.) few readers, we apprehend, 
will be difpofed to grant; for though the mind of the Jew 
may be confilered as energetic, thofe energies difplay no 
addrefs, no {kill of any kind, nothing, indeed, but un. 
mixed malignity, wifhing to infliét torment on another de. 
prived of the power to refift. In contemplating fuch an 
unage as this, the mind furely is not ‘ filled with joy and 
extafy, as if it had itfelt conceived the fentiments which the 
part attributes to Shylock.” 

That tragedies fhould exhibit human charaéters, with 
human imperfections, is certainly true; but, we cannot 
agree with Mr. K. in thinking, that the tragedy of the Fair 
Penitent, would necellarily have funk into oblivion, ‘* if the 
heroine had been an amiable and unexceptionable lady ;” or 
that a tragedy muil be without intereft, if it exhibit virtue, 
as perfect as human virtue can be, fuffering with dignity! 
But a {pettacle which we have feen him acknowledge to 
worthy of the admiration of ‘uuigher orders of intelligences, can- 
not furely be uninterefting to man. The author combats with 

reat earneftnefs and equal fuccefs, the opinion of Mr. 
Surke and his followers, that the fublime is founded on terror; 
but, as we have already obferved, he is undoubtedly 
miftaken, if he imagine A a flight degree of terror doe 
not heighten the fublimity of the obje&t by which it is pro- 
duced. Danger apprehended, neceffarily produces Cat 
degree of terror, fo that what is predicated of the one, may, 
in this cafe, be predicated of the other; but, actoraaa 

en 


Mr. Knight, no degree of either can contribute to heig 
the fublune ; 


«* For be the degree of danger ever fo fmall ; that is, be the 
evil apprehended, or the probability of its happening ever fo 
flight, the fentiment excited by it muft be equally fear : fince, if 
it do not excite fome degree of fear, the fenfe of danger, asi 
is called, is mere perception or knowledge, not either a fentiment, 
Jexfation, or pejfion. Ariftotle defines fear to be meatal pain # 
trouble, arijing from an idea of future ewil, either defiructive # 
affittive; and, if this definition be juft, as it has hitherto bee 
held to be, the differences in its degrees, cannot anywife change 
the mode of its exiftence, nor alter the nature, though they may 
-leffen the eff—& of its operation, Fear, therefore, ee 
em & umu- 
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hamiliating and depreflive in one degree, muft be proportionally 
fo in another; and confequently, in every degree, the oppofite 
of fublime.’’ (P. 336.) : 


When a man fearches the works of Ariftotle, or of any 
other philofopher for the definition of a human pafion and 
reafons from that definition rather than from the fee/img which 
all men have, at fome period of their lives, experienced in 
a greater or lefs degree; the reader may depend upon it, 
that he has fome paradox to eftablifh, in oppofition to ex- 
perience.or common fenfe. Becaufe the apprehenfion of 
a calamity, which is inevitable and muft prove fatal, over. 
powers the mind, and completely depreffes it, therefore, 
the apprehenfion of fuch calatatltas as fortitude may refift, 
or prudence avert, muft, likewife, overpower the mind 
and deprefs it! Such is, Mr. K.’s reafoning from this notable 
definition ; and, if it be conclufive, he will not furely refufe 
his affent to our affertion, that ‘* every degree of heat, 
however fmall, muft enervate both the foul and body of 
man, and, in a fhort time, put a period to his life.” Heat 
may be defined the effe€t produced on the human fyftem, 
by the fubtil fluid which the chemifls call caloric, when let 
loofe from any body in a ftate of ignition; but, that the 
heat of the tropical regions is extremely enervating, both to 
the mind and the body of moft Europeans, and, that, the heat 
experienced in a {melting funace would be accompanied 
with the infant death of him, who fhould have the misfortune 
to fall into it, are faéts much lefs controvertible than 
Aniftotle’s definition of fear. Both. degrees of heat, how- 
ever, as well as that which is experienced in England, when 
aman fits by a cheerful’ fire in winter, or without a fire in 
‘{ummer, are the effeéts of caloric let loofe on the human 
fyfiem. ‘“ The differences in its degrees, therefore, cannot 
anywife change the mode of its exiftence, nor alter the 
nature, though they may leffen the effect of its operation. 
Heat, which is enervating in one degree, and deftruétive 
in another, muft be proportionally fo in all; and the polar 
regions are the only Rabenpasand fuited to the conftitution of 
men, if, indeed, they be not too hot to admit of his arriving 
at perfeétion |" 

_That the fentiment excited by the apprehenfion of every 
kind of evil, mutt be fome degree of fear is indifputable ; 
but, when that fear leaves him who feels it mafter of himfelf, 
and only prompts him to exert all his energies, to avert the 
threatened calamity, fo far from humiliating or deprefling 
him, it muft contribute greatly to raife him in his owa 

P 3 efteem. 
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efteem. The apprehenfion of danger, accompanied with 
the confciou{nefs that he is fupporting himfelf with firmnefs 
under. it, muft fill his mind with joy and exultation; and 
as thefe are certainly delightful as well as fublime emotions, 
they will. naturally induce him to magnify the danger by 
which they are produced, which will again augment his joy 
and exultation, till the whole complex emotion, if we m 
fo exprefs ourfelves, be wrought up to the highe!t ‘poffible 
degree of the fublime. This is perfeétly confiftent with 
our author’s principles; and his not perceiving it to be fo, 
is a proof added to the numbers which every day brings to 
light, how much the mofl vigorous mind may be warped, 
when determined to fupport one theory or one opinion, and 
demolifh another. ; 

That Mr. Knight’s notions of the origin of the fublime, 
are more correét than thofe of Mr. Burke, we readily admit; 
but, furely he was not, therefore, entitled to exprefs himfelf 
of that illuftrious man, and his theory in the following terms 
of opprobrious contempt. 

*€ As for the author’s graduated fcale of the fublime, from 
refpe& to aftonifiment, it cannot, perhaps, be better illuftrated 
than by applying it to his own character. He was certainly, a 
very re/pediable man; aod reverenced by all who knew him in. 
timately. At one period of his life, too, when he became the 
difinterefted patron of remote and injured nations, who had none 
to help them, his character was truly /xd/ime ; but, unlefs upon 
thofe whom he fo ably and eloquently arraigned, I do not believe, 
that it impreffed any ove. 

‘* If, during this period, he had fuddenly appeared among the 
managers in Weftmintter-hall, without his wig and coat; or had 
walked up St. James’s ftreet, without his breeches, it would 
have occationed great and univerfal afonjAment; and if he had, 
at the fame time, carried a loaded blunderbufs in his hands, the 
aftonifhment would have been mixed with no fmall portion of 
terror: but I do not believe that the united effeéts of  thefe two 
powerful! paflions, would have produced any fentiment or fenfation 
_approaching to the fublime, even in the breafts of théfe, who 
had the ttromgeft fenfe of felf-prefervation, and the quickeft fen- 
fibility of danger.’ (P. 380.) 


Reader, has the man, who writes thus of EpMUND 
Buxks&, any caufe to complain of the flippant confidence 
of profeffional Reviewers? 1 

In the chapter which treats of the ridiculous, there 
nothing that is new, and very little, if any thing, peculiarly 
excellent. The whole, indeed, is good; for the reafoning 
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is found, the language perfpicuous, and the diftin&ion 
between wit and Aumour accurately drawn; while both are 
traced to a fource, certainly not the moft honourable to 
human nature, as it exhibits itfelf in artificial fociety. The 
author's reflections on this fubjeét, in which he paints out 
the difference between a good humoured, anda geod natured 
man, are indifputably juit, and fuch as we regret that our 
Jimits will not permit us to lay before our readers. But the 
article’ has already extended to a very unufual length, and 
we halten-to the concluding chapter, which difplays through. 
out equal jufmefs of thinking, ‘with greater originality. 

The fubje€t ts Novelty, and the author accounts tor the 
plealure which it affords to the mind, 2 the undoubted 
faé, ‘* that every natural fentiment or fenfation, when long 
continued without variation or interruption, becomes an 
habitual mode of vxiflence, inftead of a tranfitory affeétion.”’ 
This fa€t was taken netice of in the firft part of the work, 
and philofophically illuftrated, 4s we have {hown in our laft 
number. Hence it follows, that change and variety, are 
neceflary tothe enjoyment of allthet can be cailed pleafure, 
whether fenfual or intelle€tual: an, fo powerful is this 
principle, that all change, not fo violeut as to produce in 
the organ a degree of ifritation abfolutely painful, muft be 
peafing to the mind, and preferable to any uniform and 
unrevived gratification. 


“ Tt might naturally be fuppofed, when ftandards of excellence 
were univerfally acknowledged and admired in every art; in 
poetry and elocution; in painting and fculpture; in perfonal 
drefs, decoration and demeanor; it might naturally be fuppofed, 
I'fay, that the ftyle and manner at leaft of thofe ftandards, would 
be univerfally followed ; and that the wit and ingenuity of man 
would only be employed (employed only) in adding the utmoft 
refinements of execution to that, whigh admitted of no improve- 
ments from invention. But this is by no means the cate ;—on 
the contrary, ita comparatum oft humanum ingenium, ut optimarum 
rerum fatietate defatigetur; unde fit, artes, necefitatis vi crefcerey 
aat decrejcere jemper: et ad faftigium eveGas, ibi non poffe confifteres 
Perfe€tion in tafte and ftyle has no fooner been reached, than it 
has been abandoned, even by thofe, who not only profefled the 
warmeft, but felt the fincereft admiration for the models which 
they forfook. The ftyle of Virgil and Horace in poetry ; and 
that of Czfar and Cicero in profe, continued to be admired and 
applauded through all the fucceeding ages of Roman eloqnence, 
as the true ftandards of tafte and eloquence in wmting. Yet no 
one ever attempted to imitate them; though there 1s no reafon 
to fufpet that their praifes were not perfectly fincere: but all 
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writers feck for applaufe ; and ee is only to be gained (tobe 


gained only) by novelty. The ftyle of Virgil and Cicero, was 
new in the Latin language, when they wrote ; but in the age of 
Seneca and Lucan, it was no longer fo; and, though it ftill im. 
pofed by the ftamp of authority, it could not even pleafe without 
it; fo that living writers, whofe names depended on their works, 
and not their works upon their names, were obliged to feek for 
other means of 7 public attention, and acquiring public 
approbation. In the fucceeding age, the refinements of thee 
writers became old and infipid ; and thofe of Statius and Tacitus, 
were fuccefsfully employed to. gratify the reftlefs pruriency of 
innovation. In all other ages and coyntries, where letters have 
been fuccefsfully cultivated, the progreffion has been nearly the 
fame ; and, in none more diftin€ly than in our own: from Swift 
and Addifon, to Johnfon, Burke and Gibbon, is a tranfition 


exactly fimilar to that from Cafar and Cicero, to Seneca and 
Tacitus.’’ (P. 430.) 


If this reafoning be conclufive, as to us it appears to be, 
it fufficiently accounts for the gradual decline of Roman 
eloquence, and renders ufelefs, if not abfurd, the author's 
own hypothefis, that the proteflors of Rhetoric contributed to 
corrupt the art, which they were appointed to preferve and 
to improve. They mutt, indeed, have conduéted themfelves 
very differently from the generality of our profeffors of 
rhetoric, if they did not retard the corruption procedin 
from this fource; for the profeffors in our fchpols ze 
colleges, lubour moft ftrenuoufly to perfuade their pupils, that 
the ftyle of Addifon is preferable in all refpeéi;, to that of 
Johnfon; though the latter is generally vigorous and always 
grammatical, and the former often neither the one nor 
other. 

On the fame principle, the unbounded love of novelty, 
the avthor accounts, to eur entire fatisfa&tion, for the 
flu€iuation of tafte in painting, {culpture, gardening, archi- 
tefture, drefs, and every thing elfe, that is ufually losipoled 
to be under the domimion of fafhion and caprice. * The 
words genius and faffe are, like the words deauty and virtue, 
mere terms of general approbation, which men apply to 
whatever they approve in the phyfical and moral world, 
without annexing to them any {pecific ideas ;"’ and as 
novelty never fatls to give pleafure by the irritation which 
it produces on the organ, or by the acquifition of ideas, 
which u furnilhes to the mind, whatever is new and at the 
fame time fathionable, is deemed beautiful or elegant, be- 
caule it receives that approbation, which only beauty of 
elegance can juflly clam, | In his illuftration of this ik 
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je&t, Mr. Knight throws out many refleftions on the reading 
of novels, and on that delight which mankind feem to 
take as well in relating, as in liftening to what is wonder- 
derfulmrefle&tions, which we earneftly recommend to the 
younger part of our readers; for they are founded in the 
trueft philofophy, and calculated at once to enlighten the 
underftanding and to purify the heart. 

On the whole, we have feldom ftudied a work on the 
fine arts, which more completely gained our approbation 
than this Analytieal Inquiry into the Principles of Tafee. 
Faults it has, and fome of them we have pointed out; but 
he who fhal! fee only its faults, and be blind to its merits, 
muft, in our ap rehenfion, be deteftive as well in under- 
{landing as in taite. Tiat which is moft objeftionable in 
the volume, and moft likely to excite the difguit and indig-~ 


nation of the reader, is the arrogance of the author’s lan- 
ruage, cod the contempt with which he treats all who 
Site from him in opinion refpeéting ain pag which, if 
not flr to be true, cannot be demonitrated. Of this we 
have produced one inflance in his treatment of Mr. Burke, 
whom he reprefents, in the paragraph immediately pre- 


sling our extraét, as haying fallen into ‘a ftout inftance 
of confufen, even with every allowance that can be made for 


; 


the ardor of youth in an Hibernian philofopher of five-and- 
twenty!’ Such a national allufion as this, unworthy of a 
inte or a {cholar, is the more inexcufable in Mr. 

night, that his illuftrious antagoniff cannot anfwer for 
himfelf, and that ‘* Englifh vengeance, eyen when juftly 
provoked, wars not with the dead.’’ Ot Mr. Price too, 
though he agrees with him in moft of his conclufions, and 
on every occafion calls him Ais friend, he generally writes 
in a ilrain of ironical compliment, more ga!ling to a man of 
fenfibility than the feverelh inveétive. | 

Of the ftyle of this work Jitde can be faid. The punc- 
tuation is fo different from that which is to be found in the 
works of our beft writers, that it renders obfcure many fen- 
tences, which are grammatically conftruéted; and which, 
with a proper punttuation, would be at once perfpicuous 
and elegant. he author likewife delights too much in 
the ufe of unauthorized words, and of words ufed in an 
unufual fenfe. The evidence of a parallax is not Englith; 
and his feeble but arrogant attempt to vindicate the phrafe 
would have been well omitted. Erotic parts is a phrafe 
doubtlefs intelligible to every man, who knows that Ygws fig- 
nifies Jove ; but it is not authorized by the jus ef marina /o- 
guend:; aud Mr. Knight’s knowledge of the Greek lan- 
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guage, though not infallible, is too generally admitted to 
require to be a 8 by fo ufelefs an innovation in his 


mother-tongue. romwards is a word not now in ufe; and 
we doubt if it was ever in ufe among good writers; for 
Sydney and Cheyne, the only authorities which Johnfon 
produces for it, are fcarcely entitled to that chaacler. We 
are not fure that memorability is an Englifh word, though it 
might be adopted with great propriety ; but the con/lant ule 
of exaftitude for exacine/s {mells flrongly ot pedantic af. 
fectation. : 

Even to the plan of this work fome objeétions might be 
made. It is entitled, dn Analytical Enquiry inte the Principles 
ef Tafte; but the commencement of the Inquiry is not ana- 
jytical. Perliaps it would have more fully anf{wered to this 
title, had the author begun by defcribing diftinéily fome 
{pecimens of each of the fine arts, and fome well-known 
natural objeéts, which are univerfally allowed to be beau. 
tiful or fublime, or in good tafte; and then proceeded to 
inquire what circumftances, charaéteriftic of thefe objeés, 
are perceived, as pleafing by means of the fenfes ; what, 
by the underitanding ; and what derive their chara¢ter of 
beauty or fublimity, &c. from the law of affociation. This 

rocefs, we think, would have prevented a few repetitions 
into which the author has fallen, and into which indeed he 
could not avoid falling, when he treated fir/? of beautiful ob- 
jeéts, perceived by each of the fenfes; and then of the fame 
objeéts, as their beauty is modified by the great law of affo- 
ciation, and by the ftrength and operation of the paffions. 
On the nature of logical analyfis we could write a volume; 
but a hint, if he would take a hint from a fynod of Critics, 
is enough to Mr. Knight, of whom we therefore take leave 
for the cosararsh affuring him, notwithflanding our reafons 
to complain of him, that we have been inflruéted as well as 
entertained by the work, on which we have written thefe 
remarks; and that we think it juftly entitled to that public 
approbation, which has brought it fo foon toa third edition. 





Art. VIII. The Apocalypfe, or Revelation of Saint Joln, 
tranflated; with Notes, critical and explanatory. To 
which is prefixed, a Differtation on the Divine Origin of the 
Book, in Anfwer te the Objeétions of the late Profefjor 
J. D. Michaelis. By Jibn Chappel Weedheufe, M. A. 
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Archdeacon of Salop, &c.* Royal 8vo. 18s, Hatchard, 
1805. 


THE Apocalypfe, or Revelation of St. John, has ever 
been accounted the moft difficult portion of the New 
Teftlament. The figurative language in which the vifions 
are delivered; the variety of fymbols under which the 
events are prefignified ; the extent of the prophetical infor. 
mation, whicli appeats to pervade all ages of the Chriftian 
Church, afford little hope of its perfeé elucidation, tilla 
further procefs of time fhall have ripened more of the 
events foretold in it, and have given fater {cope to invelti- 
gation. 

It was to be expefted, therefore, that the early commenta- 
tors would be enabled to make but little progrefs in this 
work; and the labours of Irenzus, and of Hippolitus, 
Methodius, and other ancient writers, reported by Andreas 
of Cxfarea, though they afford the ftrongeft fanétion to the 
divine origin of the prophecy, have contributed but little to 
explain it. Nor do wé derive trom Afethas, Viétorinus, 
or Primafius more valuable help. Thefe writers bring us 
down to thofe barbarous times, under which all hope of able 
criticifm was buried, till the revival of letters and the refor- 
mation of religion. 

The firft halty refolve of Luther, declared him doubtful 
of the divine origin of the Apocalypfe. But the fuc- 
ceeding reformers foon eftablifhed its authenticity ; and by 
a fuccefsful application of fome of its prophecies to events 
which had then taken place, opened a new field of invefti- 
gation. But, of all the commentators, we can mention none 
who have made more fecure advances in this ftydy, than our 
venerable countryman Jofeph Mede, to follow and confirm 
whole fteps has been the chief labour of the moft judicious 
of fucceeding expofitors; and though many have been the 
pens, engaged during the two lait centuries, on this attractive 
fubje&t, yet few, who have ventured to forfake Mede’s 
track, have fucceeded in their attempts. In moft of tMefe, 
curiofity, delighting in its own gratification, has eagerly ob- 
truded itfelf upon the hidden things of God; and the rafh 
precipitancy of enthufiafm has been tempted to adapt divine 
pro hecy to the pafling events of the time, alike unworthy 
of the dignity and fanétity of the fubjeét. 

The author of the prefent work, we have the fatisfa€tion 
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to announce, is not of this defeription. He feems to have 
approached this myfterious volume, with that warinefs and 
pious caution, with that diligence otf refearch, with that pa- 
tience and acutencls of inveftigation, with that erudition and 
biblical knowledge, which are indifpenfably required of 
thofe who explore its facred receffes. 

We confefs ourlelves to have been fomewhat prepoffeffed 
in favor of this author, by difcovering him to be the fame, 
who lately publifhed, on the Authenticity of the Apocalypfe, 
ten letters addrefled anonymoufly tothe tranflator of Michae. 
lis’s Introduction of the New Teftament. We had the plea- 
fure, at that time, of beftowing upon them unqualified com- 
mendation*. Thefe letters are reprinted in this publication, 
but in a new form, that of a differtation; and as the author 
obferves, they have here their proper place, not only becaufe 
fome knowledge of the queftion, concerning the authenti- 
city of the Apocalypfe, is required as an introduétion to the 
book, but alfo, becaufe the fubfequent annotations on the 
text of the Apocalypfe will he found a proper fequel to the 
differtation ; as containing gecontfhuation of that internal 
evidence by which the divine pretenfions of the book are to 
be fupported. 

In this form we have again perufed them, with increafed 
fatistaction, and carneflly recommend them to the attention 
of every ftudent in divinity. In giving an account of pro- 
feflor Lels’s valuable work on the New Teftament, we men. 
tioned with regret his apparent bias againft the authenticity 
of the Apocay pies and we then referred to the former edi- 
tion of this differtation, (the ten letters) for the beft reply 
that could be givento his doubts. We fee with the more 
pleafure, that Dean Woodhoufe has fubjoined a poft{eript to 
his diflertation, exprelsly in anfwer to the objections of 
Lefs, which makes the reply entirely complete and fatisfac- 
tory. We joinhim, however, in the wifh that fome of our 
German tranflators would favour us with the replies of 
Chancellor Reufs and Dr. Storr, which, though not necef- 
{ary after what he has faid would, doubtlefs, be found 
learned and ufeful. 

The new tranflation is here printed ina parallel column 
with ihe original Greek, and the authorized verfion of our 
church: a method which we moft highly approve, having 
experienced the great advantage of it in Macknight’s excel- 
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lent Workon the Epiftles. The Greck text is that of Grief- 
bach’s firlt edition, for adopting which fatisfa€tory reafons 
are given in the introduétion, p. xx. The new tranflation 
is formed, apparently, with as little variation as poflible from 
the old, —_- which we alfo moft cordially approve ; 
and where the differences are important they are general] 

accounted for in the notes*. They feem ufually to belch 


as nofober fcholar can with propriety — 


Having given this account of the tranflation, we procced 
te note the principles, under the controul of which, the au- 
thor profeffes to have conduéted his interpretation. 

The firft is, ‘* to compare the language, the fymbols, the — 
predi€tions of the Apocalypfe, with thofe of former revela- 
tions; and to admit only {uch interpretation, as fhould ap- 

ear to have the fanétion of this divine authority.” 

The fecond regards the kind of hiltory to which the lan- 
guage, fymbols, and predittions — be applied; and the 
author comfines himfelf principally, if not folely, to facred 
hiftory, the ‘hifory of the Church of God. And from a 
comparifon of former prophecies, as oe upon {crip- 
tural authority, he concludes, that ‘* unlefs the language and 
fymbols of the Apocalypie fhould in particular penagen di- 
reét, or evidently require, another mode of application, the 
prediétions are to be applied to events occurring in the pro- 
greflive kingdom of Chrift.”’ : 

A third controuling principle is derived from 3 confidera- 
tion of the /p/rifual nature of that kingdom which appears to 
be the objeét of the prophecy, and therefore feems to require 
a /piritual interpretation. Wars, and other events of the ut- - 
moft magnitude, this writer fuppofes no¢ to have been the 
objeét of the apocalyptical prophecies, unlefs they appear to 
have promoted, or retarded ina confiderable degree, the real 
progrefs of the chriftian religion, whofe proper reign is in 
the hearts and conf{ciences of men. 

The fourth and lait principle adopted, is ** not to attempt 
the particular explanation of thofe prophecies which remain 

yet to be fulfilled.” 

The fimplicity and difcretion difcoverable in thefe prin- 
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* In ver. 11, chap. 1. the Dean repeats tn his tranflation the 
words ‘* I am Alphaand Omega, the firft andthe lafi,’’ but to 
our furprife, without affigning his reafon forit. He refers to his 
notes on vérfes 4 and &, but they do not contain the reafon. It 
is true, that fome copies have the words, but not the beft, and 
they do not appear in the accompanying Greck text, 
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ciples, efpectally the lait, promife to fecure this writer from 
thofe rafh, and enthufiaftic applications of the facred pro 
phecics, which we have had eccafion to lament, in the pro. 
fecution of our duty to the public. The events which have 
Jately happened in the world, the fcenes which are now pal. 
fing before our eyes, are fo threatening and alarming, as to 
have induced many peri ns to apprehend that the fulfilment 
of the later prophecies is now at hand. ‘The time is boldly 
fixed forthe tall of Antichrift ; the years are numbered to the 
commencement of the mille nian! the Jews are aflured of the 
time for their refloration, and the great enemy of the prefent 
race of men, who now defolates the world with famine and 
the fword, has been recognized as foretold in the apocalyp- 
tic vifions, under a name fimilar to that which he now 
bears. Writers have flarted up on every fide, foretelling 
and deciding upon the fates of nations. Every one who 
runneth can read, and all who can read imagine that they 
can prophefy. To no fuch pretenfions does this writer al- 
pire. Unallured by the importance, undifturbed by the 
multitude of events that have late} ty crowded upon our obfer. 

vation, he calmly and temperately purfues his inveftigations 
upon the principles adopted, eliciting original and important 
conclufions from nis main deductions, and fupporting them 
by learning and ability. 

In his divifion and arrangement of the Apocalypfe, the 
author has net confined himfelf to that of chapters and 
veries, for which he has afligned fuch reafons as+will eafily 
be admitted by the learned, but has afforted the whole into 
ten grand parts, each containing fuch feétions or fubdivi- 
fions as the fubject feemed to authorize. 

The firft part, divided into ten feétions, contains the three 
firit Spe ay of the book, which deferibe a eis, (ch. 1. 19. 
iv. 1.) the then prefent ftate of the chriffian churches in 
Afia, as known by their omniprefent Lord. This part, as 
exhibiting a proper bafis for the interpretation of the vifions 
which follow, the author profelles to have ftudied with un- 
common attention ; and to the expofition, which he has thus 
obtained of the figurative expreflions here employ ed, he con- 
tinually refers in fublequent parts of the work. This method 
of proceeding i is undoubtedly fair, and fuch as promifes fuc- 
cefs. But our antes will not permit us to follow the com- 
mentator through thele his deduétions. The fpace which 
we can allot to the review of this work, will be more ufefully 
employed, in giving fome account of the author’s expofition 
of the more important prophecies, where it takes a range to- 
tally different from all preceding expofitors. The firit re- 
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markableinftance of this is in the interpretation of she feals, 


which are comprehended in the fecond part, or grand divifion 
of the book. 

The firft feal, exhibiting the white horfe, he concludes, 
from feriptural comparifon clofely purfued, to reprefent 
“the progrefs of the Chriftian religion, in its primitive 
purity, from the time when its heavenly founder left it on 
earth, under the conduét of his apoftles.”” In this inter- 
yretation he is fupported by the moft ancient expofitors, 
by Methodius and others, as reported in Andreas Cerfa- 
rienfis, Arethas, &c. ‘This event had taken place before 
their times. 

The fecond feal, exhibiting alfo an horfe, but changed 
in colour from white to red, (or, as this author tranflates 
the word wveeS more literally, fire-coloured,) he fuppofes 
to foreflhow the change which unhappily took place in the 
early Chriftian Churches; ‘* when a fiery zeal, without 
knowledge, or at leaft without charity, initigated the pro- 
feffors of this peacetul religion to deftroy peace ; and Chrif- 
tians, divided among themfclves, began to perfecute and 
flay each other." He marks the beginning of this change 
at that period, when Victor, Bifhop of Rome, was reproved 
for the furioufnefs of his conduét by the peaceful Irenzus, 
(Euleb. Hift. lib. v. 24.) but which proceeded to greater 
and more general enormity in the fourth century, when in 
feuds occafioned by the eleétion of Chriftian Bifliops, and 
in {chifms of the church, more efpecially that of the Do- 
natilts, thoufands of Chriftians are recorded to have perifhed 
by the hands of each other. 

The third feal, figured bys the black horfe, produces 
another change; and the Chriftian religion (ftill fuppofed 
the objeG of reprefentation), is feen to pafs into that dark 
night of ignorance, which is known to have fucceeded to 
the irruption of the barbarians. Inftead of faithtul, pious 
obedience to the word, a yoke of impofed ceremonies 
galled the Chriftian Church, attended by a famine, * not of 
bread, nor of water,’’ as the Prophet Amos {peaks, ‘* but 
of hearing the words of the Lord.” Thus the expofition 
is, according to rule the third, in a /piritual fenfe. And 
to accomplilh this effeét the Dean tranflates Zuy@-, yoke, and 
not @ pair of balances, for which he afligns fuch reafens (to 
us conclufive), as we have not room to detail. 

Under the fourth feal, the author obferves, that 


“* XAwe®-, in the common tranflation rendered by the adjective 


dale, is ufed in the Greek Scriptures to exprefs the colour of 
grely- 
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graffy-green; which, though beautiful in the clothing of 1. 
trees and fields, is very unfeemly, difgufting, and even horrible, 
when it appears upon flefh; it is there the /iwid colour of cor. 
ruption. I have therefore tranflated it. with this additional 
epithet. By Homer, the epithet yAwg@ is applied to fear*, a 
expreflive of that green palenefs which overfpreads the human 
countenance, upon the feizure of that paffion. And the epithet 
pale may be fafficient to exprefs this colour, as affecting the face 
of man, but feeems inadequate to convey the force of xrug6, 
when ufed to defcribe the hue of this ghaftly horfe. 

‘© There is a fublime climax, or fcale of terrific images, 
exhibited in the colours of the horfes in the four firft feals, de. 
noting the progreflive character of the Chriftian times. It be. 
gins with pure ahite; then changes to the fiery and vengeful; 
then to d/eck, or mournful; and when we imagine that nothin 
more dreadful in colour can appear, then comes another grada. 
tion much more terrific, even this ‘deadly pale +.’ . And the 
imagery is {criptural, as well as fublime. Striking refemblance 
to it may be obferved in the following very poetical paflage: 
‘ Her Nazarites were purer than /now, they were whiter p oil 
milk, their polifhing was of fapphire.—Their vifage is blacker 
than a coal, darker than blackne/s; they are not known in the 
ftreets; their Lin cleaveth to their bones; it is witheredt.’ Such 
a gradation was there alfo, from heavenly-pure to foul and 
horrible, in the Chriftian Church.’ P. 151. 


He then proceeds to apply this feal, chara€terized by the 
greateft enormities, under which Death and Hell hold their 
{piritual reign, to the papal times: and he adds his general 
reafons at large for the new Interpretation, a part of whieh 
we fubjoin : 





** So under the fourth feal, the myfery of iniquity was 
completed. It was then that the harfh and ufurped dominion, 
which we call the papal tyranny, was extended over the Jives and 
the confciences of Chriftians. To profefs religion in its purity, be- 
came a crime in the account of thofe who had feized the govern- 
ment of the Chriftian Church. Bloody tribunals were ereéted, and 
deadly laws enaéted, againft deviations from the ftandard of doc- 
trine enjoined by the corrupt rulers ; foldiers were levied to enforce 
obedience to their tyrannical laws; and entire nations of reputed 
heretics were fubdued, or extirpated by the fword. ‘Thus, under 
the name of the Chriftian Charch, under the aufpices and guidance 
of her profeffed minifters, Death and Hell were feen to commit 
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* Xrweor Xe, Ody ff. M. 243. . °° 
+ “ Shakefpeare’s Hamlct.”* = ¢ “* Lament, iv. 7, 8. 
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devaftation, to deftroy the lives of men, and almoft to eradicate 
re religion from the world. 

«© The chronological period of thefe refpective feals may 
be generally, but cannot be exad/y, afcertained; becaufe, as was 
obferved before, the change was gradual: and in fuch cafes, 
though we can fee clearly, as in the colours of the rainbow, 
that the change from one to the other has taken place; yet it is 
not fo eafy to afcertain at what point of contact it began. Thus, 

nerally fpeaking, we may afhirm, that the uncharitable and 
vengeful character of the fecond feal is to be feen diftinétly in the 
fourth century, though it had its dawnings much fooner*. The 
third feal, under which fuperftition impofed a yoke of ceremonies 
and obfervances, ‘ fuch as pure Religion had rejected,’ feems ‘to 
have had its commencement in thofe times when the Church af- 
fociated itfelf with heathen philofophy, and imbibed with it 
heathen fuperftition. 'Thefe abufes crept in by degrees; and the 
colour feems not entirely to have changed till the end ot the 
fourth and beginning of the fifth centuriest. ‘The corruption and 
ravages of the fourth feal came on likewife by gradation, grow- 
ing, as it were, out of the two preceding ; and did not arrive 
at their utmoft horror, till about the twelfth century, The 
banifhment of Chriftians, on account of religious opinions, began, 
under the influence of the fecond feal, with the reign of Conftan. 
tine, and increafed under that of ‘Theodofius. Under Honorius, 
in the fifth century, edicts were obtained from the civil power, 
for perfecution unto death t ; but they appear not to have been 
then carried into execution. Yet the bias of the church had 
begun at this time to incline ftrongly to violent meafures. Aa- 
gultine, in his epiftle to Vincentius§, fays, that he has found 
teafon to change his opinion concerning the application of force 
in the convertion of heretics, perceiving it now to be ufeful, 

_ But ftill there feems to have been no capital punifhment for that 
which the church fhould deem herefy, before the twelfth century ; 
when a court of Inquifition was erected againft the Albigenfes and 
Waldenfés. In the thirteenth century it was enacted, by the 
fourth council lateran, that heretics fhould be delivered to the 
Os ik pry to be burned. At which time, during a lamentable 
period of forty years, above.a million of men are {aid to have fuf- 





* «© See note, ch. vi. 4.*’ 
+ “ Mofheim, Cent. v. pp. 376. 382. 390. 392. 396. 
~ ‘See this proved by Sir Ifaac Newton, on Daniel and the 
Apocalypfe, p. 410. 415.” 
y “€ Tom. il. p. 174.”" 
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fered by capital punifhment for what was deemed herefy, or in 
what was called Chriftian warfare *,— 


Tantum relligio potuit Juadere malorum! 

** Such is the interpretation of the four firft feals, which a 
diligent attention to the figurative language of Scripture, and 
a comparifon of it with ecclefiaftical hiftory, has occafioned me 
to produce. It is different from the expofition, at this time ge. 
nerally received ; in which, the reigns of certain Roman Em. 
perors, diftinguifhed by conqueft, civil war, famine, and flaughter, 
are exhibited, as fulfilling thefe predictions. But the grounds 
upon which the interpreters have proceeded, are not fuch as have 
inclined me, on a candid review, to retract my interpretation, and 
adopt theirs. 

“J have already ftated + my reafons for believing, that (agree. 
ably to the opinion of many eminent divines) all facred prophecy 
has for its object, the fetes and fortunes of the. Church of God and 
of Chrift; that it is feldom found to deviate from this objet; 
and that when the fates of nations or of individuals are foretold, 
it iseven then with fome reference to the future hiftory of the 
Church and of its Meffiah. If this notion be juft, (as, 1 truft, 
will be generally allowed,) it muft at the fame time be granted, 
that in the interpretation of the Apocalyptic Vifions, no part 
fhould be diverted from this its main and proper objeét, fo as to be 
applied to the fortunes of civil and heathen empires or rulers, unlefs 
the fymbols, under which the prediction is reprefented, evidently 
demand fuch application, by a comparifon of their former and un. 
doubtedly fit application to fuch purpofes by preceding prophets, 
J allow, for inftance, that the remainder of the Roman empire, 
divided into ten kingdoms, is evidently fymbolized and deli- 
neated in chapters xiii, xvii. &c. of the Apocalypfe. The fym- 
bols there ufed, compared with fimilar paflages of the prophet 
Daniel, point out and demand fuch an application. But, when 
no fuch cogent reafons occur from a Divine interpretation of the 
figurative language, (asin that of Daniel by the angel, Dan. vii. 

16.) it appears to me, that we have no right to apply the pro- 
phecies to civil and heathen hiftory. In the figurative language 
of the four feals, I can difcover no fuch grounds of interpreta- 
tion ; nor can I perceive that any fuch have been produced. We 
have no Divine direction, as in chap. xvii, 18, to point to the 
great city Rome: and certainly there is no appearance in the 
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*©® Mofheim, Eccl. Hitt, cent. xiii. Hift. des Papes, iif. 
16. Fieury, Eccl. Hitt. xvi. 174. 240. xviii. 485. Jortin’s 
Remarks on Eccl. Hitt. v. 72, 138, &c.-245. 254. 330 353» 
3634 350- 373. 386. 493.” 

t ‘See the Introduction, pages 11, 12, 13, 14,” 
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horfes or their riders, which defignates them as Roman. Nor 
do I remark that the writers who have adopted this mode of ap. 
plying thefe predictions, have ufed argument$ to juftify fuch in. 
terpretation. A paflage indeed of this kind, I have obferved in 
jofeph Mede, and have before quoted; in which he concludes, 
that becaufe the prophet Daniel had both prefignified the coming 
of Chrift, and alfo arranged the fortunes of the Jewifh Church, 
according to the fucceffion of the heathen empires ; fo the Apo- 
calyptic prophecies muft be fuppofed to meafure the Chriftian hifs 
tory by the intervention of the Roman empire then remaining *. 
This will be granted in all cafes, when the fymbols employed 
fhall appear xece/Jarily to point out fuch interpretation ; but not 
otherwifet.’’ P. 156. 


We have prefented to the reader thefe quotations, as 
exhibiting a {pecimen of the manner of this writer, in thofe 

arts of his work, wherein he defends his deviation from the 
track of preceding commentators. 

Under the trumpets the moft material innovation is, that 
of the fifth and fixth; the former of which he applies to the 
corruptive {warm of the Gnofticsin the fecond century ; the 
latter to the followers of Mahomet, comprehending both 
the Saracens and Turks: and he has fupported his inter- 
pretation with a confiderable mafs of learning and of argu- 
ment. By the firft beaft, arifing from the fea, the Dean un- 
derftands 


——*‘ that worldly tyrannical domination, which, for many 
ages, even from the times of the Babylonifh captivity, (for then 
the firft beaft of Daniel deginzs to opprefs,) had been hoftile to the 
Church; but more efpecially under the fourth beaft of Daniel, 
the Roman ufurpation, which, prior to the acceflion of Con. 
ftantine, had afflicted the faints with many bloody perfecutions. 
Now, under this beaft of the Apocalypfe (including his falfe 
prophet or minifter), we feem to behold that fame oppreflive 
and perfecuting power renewed, and continued for ages, with 
fome variety of exhibition; even through the long period of 
twelve-hundred-and-fixty years, after the Roman empire had be- 
come divided into its ten horns, or kingdoms.’’ P. 334. 


The fecond beaft, or falfe prophet, he fuppofes, to repre« 
fent the ecclefiaftical tyranny, which, under two feparate 
branches, (fignified by the two horns,) Mahometan and 
Papal, began the fame period, about the year 606, to en- 


=. 





—— 


** * See Mede’s Works, p. 441.” 
+ This fubjeét is treated more at large at the conclufion of 
the prophecy of the four firft trumpets, ch, viii,’® 
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ge the civil tyranny {reprefented by the firft beaft) in de. 
roBiive warfare and perfecution againft the Chriftian 
Church. He exhibits the fimilitude of thefe two ecclefi. 
aftical oppreffors, and fortifies the ground which he has 
thus occupied by able arguments. Our limits will not per. 
mit us to follow him in thefe, and many. other, original 
difquifitions. We muft content ourfelves with recommend- 
ing them, and indeed the whole work, to the ftudent of the 
Apocalypfe, as well worthy of his attention. Nor can we 
too highly eftimate the fervice done to found theology by 
fuch an example of temperate and fober criticifm, at a 
time when even grave and judicious Chriftians are in fome 
danger of being feduced, by the extraordinary complexion 
of the times, into the reception of erude and hafty appli- 
cations of the prophecies, to events now paffling ; to inter- 
pofitions of Providence not primarily affeéting the Chrif- 
tian Church; and the tendency of which, with refpett to 
that great obje& of prophecy, remains as yet in total ob- 
Jcurny. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Aat. 9. The Spirit of the Mountains; with other Poems. By 
George Taylor, of the Bank of England, Author of an Elegy on 
the lamented Death of Lord Nelfom, 12mo. Price 5s. Hall. 
1806. 


He that lives with the Mufes, fhall die in the ftraw, he fays, 
with much truth and energy, one of our honeft forefathers faws. 
But Mr. Taylor has better luck, and lives with the Bank of 
England, by which he will certainly make more than by writing 
verfes. Not that his verfes are contemptible, by any means, 
but they ase of that moderate kind, that will bring not much 
fame, and lefs money. Subjoined is a fpecimen. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


** Printing, all hail, great Art of Arts fublime, 
All arts preferving from the wreck of Time; 
To thee alone it is that Europe knows 
A short fufpenfion from her theme of woes ; 
Her bloody leagues, by holy hands combined, 
Her idiots fainted, and her knaves enfhrined. 
‘Thou ope’ft the eyes, thou wingft the thoughts of men, 
And energy thou giv’it to every pen, 


Fantattic 
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Fantattic folly ftretched before thee lies, 


And at thy fhrine the glorious facrifice 
Of pow’r tyrannic, or of Priefts or Kings, 
The Mufe of Independence ever brings.’’ 


This fmells rather ftrong of the cant of Democracy. 


Art. 10. ATribute to the Memory of the Right Honourable Wil. 
liam Pitt, with an Effay on his Chara&er and Endowments. By 
Thomas Shirley. Dedicated, by Permiffion, to the Right Honour. 
able Lord Hawkefoury. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 


1806. 


We like this writer’s profe much better than his poetry, the 
former has a great deal of fpirit, the latter is feeble and uninte- 
refting. At the end the author announces a moral, comic, and 
political fatire, to be called 1806. 


DRAMATIC, 


Arr. 11. Shak/peare’s Tempeft, or the Enchanted Ifland; a Play 
adapted ta the Stage, with Additions from Dryden and Dave- 
nant. By J.P. Kemble. And now firft publifbed as it is afed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. Price es. Long- 
man, 1807. 


How far the introduction of another female, may improve this 
play, in the reprefentation, we have had no opportunity of judg- 
ing. It certainly does not increafe the intereft in the perufal, 
This alteration, however, is the work of Dryden. 


Artiz. Spanif> Dollars, or the Prieft of the Parifb. An Ope. 
ratic Sketch, as performed at the Theatre Royal Covent-Garden, 
By A. Cherry, Author of the Soldier’s Daughter, the Travel- 
lers, Fc. Mufic by F. Davy. Svow. 18. 6d. Barker, 
1806, 


Criticifm would be ufelefs on a compofition which is merely 
intended as the vehicle of fome good patriotic fongs, written at 
the requeft and for the benefit of Mr, Incledon. 


Art.19. Catchhim who Can. A Muafical Farce, in Two A&s, 
performed with diftinguifhed Succefs, at the Theatre Royal, Hay. 
market, Written by Theadore Edward Hogk, Author of the Soldier's 
Return, Invifible Girl, Se. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 1806. 


This is precifely of a fimilar defcription to that above noticed. 
Some cheerful dialogues and whimfical fcenes introduce fome fa« 
cetious fongs. If fuch things have their run for a certain num. 
ber of nights, at the theatre, the authors, we believe, are very 
little folicitous what opinions we may ferm of their productions. 


NOVELS, 
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NOVELS. 
Art. 14. Charles Ellis; or the Friends. A Novel; comprifing 


the Incidents and Obfervations occurring on a Voyage to the 
Brazils and Weft Indies, a@ually performed by the Writer, 
Robert Semple, Author of Walks and Sketches at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 2 vols. 12mo. gs- Baldwin. 1806, 


We were rather prepoffeffed againft this work ‘on reading the 
firft pages. The perfonages are vulgar, the ftyle unpolithed, 
and the expreflions, occatfionally, very uncouth. The author 
fomewhere talks of a bifhop dancing a hornpipe. However, it 
mends as it advances, and, on the whole, we were not difflatis. 
fied. The moral throughout is excellent. The fcoundrel de. 
feribed, is fo very pitiful and cowardly a rafcal, that as he is 
reprefented as the only real character which is introduced, it is 
a matter of wonder that any one would be the dupe of his 
fhallow artifices. The defcription of the Brazils and Weft In. 
dies are too unimportant to bear fo confpicuous a place in 
the title page. We remember to have feen the author’s account 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 


POLITICS. 


Art.i15 The State of the Negociation ; with Details of its Pres 
gre/s and Canjes of its Termination, in the Recall of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, To which is added, a copious Supplementary Re. 
view, and Expofition of the dived Falfehoods and diftngenuous 
Supprefjions of the French Oficial Papers. Fifth Edition, 
108 pp. 6s. Stockdale, 1806. 


It is hardly neceffary to inform our readers, that the pamphlet 
before us, on its firit appearance, excited, ina very high degree, 
the public curiofity ; as it profeifed to anticipate, under the pre- 
tended fanction of Adminiftration, the official documents fe. 
fpecting the late negociation with France, which were then un- 
publifhed. This curiofity, and the air of official information 
which pervades the work, have, in our opinion, given it a cif- 
culation far beyond its intrinfic merit. It is not, indeed, 
deititute of ingenuity of argument, or at leaf plaufibility of 
language; but the writer appears to us rather the fpecious ad. 
vecate of a party, than the able defender of his country. Al- 
though this opinion is, we believe, become general, we fhall 
endeavour to juftify it by a few obfervations. It is fomewhat 
remarkable that this writer, like the author of the ‘* Inquiry 
mto the State of the Nation,’’ divides his fubjeét into certain 
heads; the laft and moft important of which (the wiew of our 
prevent flate, ihe hopes of Exrope, &c.) though formally laid down 
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sn the outfet of the work, is afterwards wholly omitted.—The 
eoints really difcuffed are, Firft, ‘‘ The ftate of things which 
induced our Miniftry to attempt a Negociation ;’’ Secondly, ‘* the 
fate of things which led to that kind of peace which they 
propofed, and could alone have accepted ;’” and Thirdly, ‘ the 
immediate matter of Negociation.”’ 
On the firft point, it 1s not very material to afcertain whether 
there were at that period any juft grounds for confiding in the 
fincerity of Bonaparte, or, confidering his character, and that of 
his government, as compatible with the defire of an honourable 
and, in any degree, permanent peace. Yet, without dwellin 
on the evidence. of paft experience, (which to us clearly fhows 
the futility of this author’s fuppofitions) we muft obferve, that 
he has himfelf, in the fecond branch of his work, where he ar. 
gues at length on the neceflity of a guarantee to any peace made 
with Bonaparte, overthrown all the fpecious fophifms in the 
firft. The reader has only to advert to the ftatement and argu. 
ments from page 38 to page 52, for a complete expofure of 
the abfardities contained in pages 25 and 26. ‘The objections 
to the conduct of the late Miniftry, refpecting the war, fo ve. 
hemently urged in ‘* che Iyguiry, Gc.’’ and (in our opinion) fo 
clearly refuted in the ** Anjawer to that Inquiry,’’ need not be 
difcufled here; but we cannot help entering our proteit, both 
againft the opinion given by this author of the Marquis of Wel- 
lefley’s Government of India, and the inference drawn from 
that opinion: for if it were true, that the adminiftration of that 
nobleman had £‘ ruined India,’’ a peace, which fhould adinit 
our ever infidious rival, France, to its former poffeffions in that 
country, or at leaft to an unreftrained intercourfe with it, feems 
not the beft of all methods that could be devifed for repairing 
that ruin, Few remarks feem neceflary on the other parts of 
this production ; the moft excaptionable of which, and efpecially 
the contemptuous treatment of our bett ally (the only remaining 
bulwark of continental Europe) are ftrongly and juftly repro- 
bated in a tract which we fhall immediately notice. The fecond 
branch of this author’s fubject relates entirely to a guarantee of 
the propofed peace, by other European Powers, intended by Ad- 
miniitration to be inferted in any Treaty that fhouid take place. 
How this guarantee was to have been made effectual, we are 
not told; but no intelligent reader, we think, can perufe the 
arguments produced in its favour, without feeing how forcibly 
they apply againit any treaty with the prefent Ruler of France, in 
the prefent ftate of his power, With regard to the third part 
of this work, (which the author terms * the immediate matter 
ot the treaty’’) it will be feen, from the documents fince publifh- 
ed, that he is in feveral refpects inaccurate, and that fome of the 
facts by no means accord with his affertions. He has, however, 
both in the original treatife and fupplement, pointed out many of 
the tergiverfations, and artful pretences of our enemy ; though, 
as 
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as his work appears to us, in other refpects objectionable, we 
have heard with pleafure, that it has been difavowed as , 
publication authorized by government. 


20+ British CATALOGUE. 


Art. 16. A Vindication of the Court of Rufia, from a falfe an 
treafonable Attack, in a Pamphlet entitled ‘* The State of thy 


Negociation, Sc. in an Addre/s to the Public.’”” 8vo. 84 pp. - 


as. 6d. J.J. Stockdale. 1807, 


The objeét of the writer before us is not merely to reprobate 
the dottrines, and expofe the tendency of ** the State of the Ne. 
gociation,’’ but to fhow that it muft have been written by the 
dire€tion, and publifhed under the countenance of Adminiftra. 
tion ; or, at leaft, that the proofs of minifterial participation 
are fo ftrong, as to require a much more explicit difavowal, and 
éven a public profecution to repel them. Several objections to 
the publication in queftion are ftated ; but thofe which are her 
chiefly relied on are, its contemptuous treatment of the Emperor 
of Ruffia and his Minifters, and its injurious attack on the Ad. 
miniftration of Mr. Pitt. On both thefe topics the cenfures 

affed in this work on the fuppofed minifterial pamphlet, are forei. 

ly, and, we think, juftly urged; but the prefent author, in his 
zeal to dete and ftigmatize the offender, not only aggravates 
the offence, but, by rendering it more public, increafes the pro. 
bability of mifchievous confequences. We truft fome imprudent 
and even indecent fareafms in a pamphlet anonymous, though pre. 
tending to be in fome degree official, cannot have the ill effet 
which he fuppofes, (of alienating the Emperor of Ruflia from our 
caufe) fince it has been difavowed in the journals known to be coun. 
tenanced by Adminiftration. We however unite with this author, 
in condemning fuch farcafms, and in the praife he beftows on the 
wife and fpirited efforts of Mr. Pitt for effecting the deliverance 
of Europe; although, by the weak councils of fome of our 
Allies, or the treachery of thofe employed by them, thofe efforts 
were unhappily fruftrated. It is not for us to decide how far 
the writer before us has proved the conneétion of fome part of the 
Miniftry with the work which he juftly cenfures. Many of his 
incidental opinions we approve ; and particularly thofe on the 
profecution of Mr. Reeves; than whom few individuals have 
been more calumniated, and even perfecuted, for a conduét which 
clearly intitled him to the warmeft gratitude of his country. 





Art. 17. Reafons for not making Peace with Bonaparte. By 
William Hunter, Efg. 8vo. 78 pp. 2s. Stockdale. 1806. 


Previoufly to this author’s entering upon his principal fubjet, 
he briefly traces the events of the laft coalition againft Franee 
and the Campaign of 1805; upon which he juftly obferves, that 
** the league which was formed for the emancipation of the con- 
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tinent from the chains in which it was bound, was on a fcale of 
grandeur worthy of the comprehenfive mind of the illuftrious 
ftarefman that planned it, and, although much blame has, by 
the heated puffions of mankind, been attributed to him from it’s 
mifcorriage, yet, when we confider by what unaccountable 
blunders, on the part of our allies, that mifcarriage was occa. 
foned, Mr. Pict muft ftand completely acquitted.’’ He then 
flares, with great apparent truth, what thefe blunders were, and 
how probable it is, that common prudence on the part of the 
allies, would have involved Bonaparte in ruin. 

The Aurhor’s © reafons for not making peace with Bona. 
parte,’’ are fuch as, mn ur opinion, muft occur to évery confide. 
rate mind. ‘Lhefe are, his infatiable ambition and notorious 
peridy, the nature of his government, his manifeft views of 
vniverfal empire, and, confequently, | aposlibility that any 
Peace made with him fhould be durab! tle might have added, 
(what, indeed, may be fuppofed to follow from the acknowledged 
perfidy of our enemy) that upon any frefh quarrel, or indeed, 
without any quarrel, the firit notice we fhould have of his hofti- 
lity, would be by a defcent upon our fhores ; unlefs we maintained 
a naval eftablifhment in peace, nearly equal to that of war, nor 
perhaps, unlefs we continued the blockade of his ports. In the 
concluding part of this pamphlet, the author ftates a variety of 
grounds for hoping, that the prefent combination againft France 
may prove fuccefstul, and, that the power of the Ufurper may 
foon be reduced, if not deftroyed. In this ftatement, as it 
appears to have been made at the commencement of hoftilities 
between ! rance and Pruffia, he naturally calculates upon a more 
effective refiftance to Bonaparte in that quarter, than thé tyrant 
has yet experienced. Upon the whole, the work befote us does 
credit to the public fpirit of the author, and is written with 
ability, though it will not, in our opinion, be claffed as a firft 
tate performance, for profundity of thoughts, or eloquence of 
language. 


POOR. 


Aet. 18, The Reports of the Society for Bettering the Coxdition 
of the Poor. Vol. IV. Part the Second. Price 1s. 
Hatchard. 1805. 


It is impoflible to give too much praife to the objeét and conduét 
of thisexcellent inftirution ; and we are happy to fee not only that 
it continues its labours with unabated zeal, but that fo many foci- 
eties of the fame nature have branched from it ; fince by fubdivid. 
ing the labours of its patrons and promoters, its various pur. 
pofes may be more effectually purfued.. Among thefe plans, there 
's hone more confpicuous for its falutary tendency, than the La. 
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dics’ Committee for promoting the education and employment of 
the female poor ; an account of which, by Thomas Bernard, 
forms the firft article in this portion of the fourth volume,—W, 
recommend this and the other articles on the fame fubject, to the 
particular attention of our female readers, There are alfo 
ufeful fu ions in the remainder of this publication, both in the 
body of the work and in the Appendix. In the latter, we ar 
peculiarly interefted by the late Rev. Mr. Gilpin’s Legacy to bi 
Parifbioners, written on his death bed, and diretted to be diftsi. 
buted at his funeral.—We will give it intire, and fay to every 
parifh prieft, ‘* Go Thou, and do likewife /”” 


© As the laft advice of a dying friend may have often a better 
effe& than his living advice, I have ordered thefe few rules, my . 
brethren, to be printed, and diftributed among you at my funeral, 
They contain the fum of what inftruction 1 may, at different times, 
have given you. 

‘¢ ‘The great end for which Gop Aumicury fent us into this 
this world, I have often informed you, is to fit us for heaven; 
Why Gon, inftead of making us happy at once, thought proper 
to lead us to a ftate of happinefs in heaven, through a. ftate of 
trial in this world, is a queftion we have nothing to do with, 
It is Gop’s pleafure it fhould be fo ; and we have only to fubmit 
to his means of making us happy, and to take it for granted they 
are the beit.—We are to confider ourfelves, therefore, as placed 
in this world, as in a {chool of preparation to fit us for the next, 
by laying afide all wickednefs ; and fitting ourfelves for a ftate 
of purity. I fhall, therefore, give a few rules to fhew yov, 
what 1s chiefly required of us, in our pailage, through this 
world, 

“ To Gop our firft duties are owing. As we receive all 
from Gop, he has a claim on the utmott of our love and grati- 
tude, ‘Through him we live: through him we are _preferved: 
and through his mercy we are redeemed, by the atonement of 
Curist, trom the evil confequences of fin. To him, therefore, 
we fhould thew our gratitude by daily prayer. Make him yout 
friend, by a good fife, and through faith in the merits of a 
sessed Repgemer, you may hope to be accepted by him, He 
will fupport you, when every thing elfe fails. : 

*€ Whoever negleéts the church can have little regard for reli- 
gion : and he who negleéts the facrament, can have as little for 
the dying commands of that Savieux, who died for his fins. 


*€ Never let an oath come out of your mouth. As there is n0 - 


temptation to fwear, it is, in fact, doing the devil’s wages for 
nothing. 

** Be honeft and fair in your dealings. Tricking and cheat- 
ing ferve only a prefent occafion, ‘They never turn out well ia 
the end.—Confider alfo, that if you are in any parifh office, It 8 
as unjuft to cheat the parifh, as to cheat a neighbour. Indeed it 
is worfe, as you break a truft, 7 
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« Take care not to get a habit of drinkifg. As drunkennefs 
includes every vice and folly ; nothing is more offenfive to Gob. 
The man is turned into a beaft. Confider alfo, that there is no 
vice more eafily learned. A few times going to the alehoufe will 
form a habit. | 

« Jn your meetings with each other, never fpeak ill of thofe 
who are abfent: be not rough, and’abufive to thofe who are pre. 
fent; and never defile your lips with lewd and filthy difceurfe. 
Such difeourfe fhews you have corrupt hearts yourfelves, and 
teods to corrupt others. 

“ Be induttrious in your callings. Dothe beft you can your. 
felves; but leave the event toGop. 

“ In your families be kind and gentle. Spend what you earn, 
athome, not on yourfelves. Inftruét your children as well as 
you can; and, above all things, fet them a good example. If 
the father lets his fon hear him fwear, or fee him get drunk, or 
cheat, he muft not wonder if his fon turns out ill, 

“ Young men who have the fame wages as thofe who have fa- 
milies, ought to lay by a little every week. It will teach them 
to be frugal, and enable-them, when they have families, to fur. 
nifh a houfe. 

“ Do thefe things, and you will be happier in this world 
than wickednefs can make you: and I hope we. fhall all. meet 
again together in a bleffed eternity hereafter ; which is the fin- 
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Your affe€tionate Minifter, 
WM. GILPIN.” P. 120. 


Art. 19. Thoughts on the Marriages of the Labouring Poors 

_ tentaining InfiruBions for their Condudt before and after entering 
into that important State: with four authentic and moral Stories 
illuftrating the Subje@. By Thomas Kelly, 12m0. 89 pp- 
is. 6d, Kearfley. 1807. , 


__ Hf literary works are to be eftimated by their general utility, 
if the author, who inftruéts mankind in virtue, is more valuable 
than even he who increafes their knowledge, delights their fancy, 
or improves their tafte, the unaffuming publication before us will 
receive the higheft praife. In « modeft introduétion the author 
defcribes himfelf as ‘* poor, friendlefs, and unknown, declining 
into the vale of years, and having a family to maintain by his 
daily Jabour.’* “Yet we know not any oné who could,’ with 
more good fenfe and propriety, have inftruéted the labourin 
a in fome of the moft important of their duties, thofe which 
b long to the married fate. He firit difcuffes the duties of the 
ufband and father of a family, and, having briefly delineated 
the comforts which arife from that fituation, inquires how it hap- 
va that fo many of the lower claffes of fociety find thefe 
Owery paths’ ftrewed with thorns ? 
R2 The 
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The caufes of fo"mach mifery .he arranges under fix difting 
heads, namely — 

1. The want of due preparation for this important ftate, 

2. The neglect of chufing a proper partner for life. 

3. Want of ceconomy after marriage. 

4- Negle& of their children’s education. 

5. The cuftom of fuffering their families to be idle. 

6. ‘The pernicious habit of drinking. — 

On each of thefe topics the author dilates, with much 
fenfe and feeling, and clofes this part of the fubject with two ap. 
polite ftories, the one of a thoughtlefs, the other-of a prudent 
hufband, painting ftrongly (and as he affures us truly) the hap. 
p nefs which the latter attained, and the mifery to which th 
former was reduced. In like manner the errors of wives, and 
the confequences of them, are briefly confidered. The principal 
caufes that occafion the failure of their expectations of connubial 
happinefs, are ftated to be, 1ft, The neglect of ferioufly conj. 
dering and duly preparing themfelves for the important {tate into 
which they with toenter. 2div, Want of caution in chufinga 
hufband. Aud gdly, Inattention to the arduous dutics ofa 
wife and mother. ‘To illuitrate his maxims on this fubjeci th 
author gives two inftances, the one of a vicious, the other of 
a virtuous wife. They are interefting and inftructive ; upon the 
whole, the merit and utility of this work intitle the author 
patronage, and his book to extenfive circulation. It well &- 
ferves (in our opinion) the notice of that excellent Inftitution, 
the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor. 


Art. 20. A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, E/g. M.P. Contgia. 
ing Objerwations ou the Diftreffes peculiar to the Poor of Spitel- 
frelds, arifing frem their Local Situation. By William Hale. 
Svo. 35 pp. 1s. Walliams and Smith. 1806. 


The cafe, which is clearly and unaffectedly ftated in thi 
pamphlet, calls, in our opinion, for the early and effectual inter. 
pofition of Parliament. It is, therefore, very properly addreffed 
to an able and active member of the’ Houfe of Commons, who 
has made the Poor Laws the fubject of his particular inveftiga- 
tion. The author ftates that “ he has refided for many years in the 
Parifh of Chrift Church, Middlefex, generally known by the 
name of Spitalfields, and taken an aGtive part in it’s parochial 
concerns ;—that, owing to circumftances which he fets forth*, 


almoit the whole poor of the city of London are there congr- 


gated, and by degrees, have obtained their legal fettlement;” 
that mechanics of every trade, who work for their employers i 
the city, carters, porters and labourers, with thoufands who are 
engaged in the moft fervile employments, down to the mendicants, 
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fhe Jame and the blind, refide there ;’* the confequence of which 
is, that, to alleviate the diftrefs daily witneffed, the chief re- 
fource is ** to affefs the poor, and fqueeze out of their feanty 
ittance, a trifling fem, which will but partly fatisfy the cravings 
of the hungry indigent ; while the rich inhabitants in the city, 
who derive a great part of their opulence from the labours of 
thefe very poor, contribute nothing to their relief.’’ 

Such is the diftrefsful cafe of the parifh or diftri& of Spital. 
fields. ‘The poor are unavoidably affeffed to the poor; and thefe 
jatter, in confequence, are very infufficiently maintained by rates 
which it ruins the former to pay. Attempts have been made to 
fupply a temporary alleviation of this calamity, by Acts of 
Parliament, enabling the Parifh to borrow money on the rates: 
but thefe meafures have, by anticipating it’s refources, involved 
it in ftill greater difficulty. The author before us has ftated the 
circumftances of this grievance, with perfpicuity and energy. 
We truft, the wifdom of the legiflature will provide fome per- 
manent and effectual remedy. 
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Art.21. Sketch of the Profeffional Life and Chara&er of Fobn 
Clark, M. D. by F. R. Fenwick, M. D. 8vo. 67 pp. 
Price 2s, Murray. 1806. em 


Dr. John Clark, the febject of this Memoir, was born in the 
parifh of Roxburgh, in the year 1744. He was intended, by 
his father, for the church, and with that view was fent to the 
Univerfity at Edinburgh, but preferring the ftudy of medicine, 
he was placed in the houfe of Mr. Watfon, a refpectable furgeon 
at Kelfo, With Mr. Watfon he continued about five years, 
when he returned to Edinburgh, and, by his affiduity and atten. 
tion to his ftudies, attraéted the notice of Dr. Gregory. As he 
wasmuch troubled with nervous affections, occafioned, as it was 
fuppofed, by a blow on his head, which he received when a 
youth, he was advifed by Dr. Gregory to try the effect of fail. 
ing to a warm climate; and having obtained the fituation of 
Surgeon’s Mate, in the fervice of the Eaft India Company, he 
embarked in the Talbot, on the 2zd of March, 1768. To the 
Eaft Indies the Doftor made two voyages, but finding his com. 
plaint rather aggravated, than relieved by failing, he gave up his 
ftuation, and, after employing the winver of the year 1772, 
mm attending the leGtures and hofpitals in London, having pre- 
vioufly obtained a gaa conftituting him Doftor in Medi- 
cine, he went to refide at Kelfo. Meeting with little encou- 
fagement at Kelfo, he removed, in the year 1775, to Newcattie, 
where he fucceeded to the practice of Dr. Wilfon, who was come 
to fettle in London. He here met with the encouragement to 
which he was eminently entitled by his diligence and talents. 

: R 3 Becoming 
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Becoming foon popular, he was enabled to procure the eftablif. 
ment of a difpentary, for the relief of the poor at their ow 
habitations, to which he was appointed phyfician. In the yex 
1788, on the death of Dr. Brown, he was elected Phyfician tp 
the Infirmary, at Newcaftle. Finding the hofpital unprovided 
with conveniences, both for the fick and the medical attendants, 
and the regulations for its government defective, he printed a 
Addrefs to the Governors, ftating the alterations he conceived to 
be neceffary, both in the building and management. Among 
other improvements, he recommended enlarging the hofpital, and 
appropriating certain of the wards for the reception of perfons 
afte&ted with fever. Thefe plans involved him in altercation 
with feveral of his medical brethren, but he had_the pleafure of 
feeing them at length, (viz. in the year 1803) carried into efied, 
He did not long, however, furvive his good fortune, earned by 
a contention of many years, for the nervous affections, which 
had never quitted him, becoming more intenfe and violent, puta 
period to his exiftence in April, 1805. 

Having conducted the Doétor to the laft ftage of his life, our 
author gives a fhort account of his works, on which his charac. 
ter, as a medical philofopher, is hereafter to depend. Thefe are 
Oofervations on the Difeafes which prevail in long Voyages w 
Hot Clinwtes, 8vo, 1773, collected during his Voyages to the 
Eait Indies. They have always been valued as faithful delinea. 
tions of the Difeafes. His praétice was bold, and, in general, 
we are told, fuccefsful. In dyfentery, in acute rheumatifm, 
and in remittent fever, when joined with, or dependent on, vif 
ceral obftruction, he gave calomel with great advantage. In 
the year 1780, he publifhed his Obfervations on Fevers, which 
his attendance on the poor at Newcaffle, as Phyfician to the Dif. 
penfary, had enabled him to colle&. ‘* His principal view,” 
our author ay% p. tz, in this publication, ‘ was to prove, that 
all the different denominations of fever are effentially the fame 
difeafe, and only varieties of one genus; and to recommend 
the bark, as the only remedy on which we can rely in continued, 
as well as intermittent fever.’’ In this opinion, which expe. 
rience has fhown to be erroneous, he had been preceded by his 
predeceffor at Kelfo, Dr. John Millar, who taught a fimilat 
doftrine, in his Treatife of the Difcafes of Great Britain, pubs 
lithed in 1778. Ifa fecond edition of his Obfervations on Fevers 
had been called for, it is probable that Dr. Clark would have 
retracted his opinion, as he appeared, in the latter part of his 
life, his biographer fays, to he much lefs free in the exhibition of 
the bark in fever than formerly. From the view we have given 
of this little production, our readers will fee that the merit of 
Dr. Clatk was fuch as to entitle him to the attention here pai 
to his memory, and that Dr. Fenwick has executed the office of 
biographer with fufficient diligence and ingenuity. 
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Ant. 22. A Sermon, preached at Rochdale, April 13, 1806, 
on Occafion of the Death of the Rev. Thomas Threlkeld, Minifter 
of a Diffenting Congregation in that Place, To which is added 
an Appendix, containing fome Account of the Life and Chara@er 
of Mr. Threlkeld; and particularly of the Powers of Memory, 
and of the Treafures of Knowledge, poffeffed by him, 8vo. 
56 pp. 15. 6d. Ruffell, Manchefter. 1806. 


An affeétionate tribute to the memory of an old friend ; who 
with many valuable qualities joined @ retentivene/s of memory 
almoft unexampled in hiftory. 


Art. 23. Fewifs Prophecy, the fole Criterion ta diftinguif> be. 
teween genuine and /purious Chriftian Scripture; or an humble 
Attempt to remove the grand Objtacles ta the Converfion of Fews 
and Deifts to the Chriftian Faith, affeétionately fubmitted te 
their ferious Confideration. A Difcourfe preached before the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Grettan, Archdeacon of Effex, at his Vifitation at 
Daubury, on Tuefday, the 8th of Fuly, 1806. By Francis 
Stone, M. A. F.S.A. Reétor of Cold Norton, Effex ; Author of 
4 Call to the Fews.’* Second Edition, For the Benefit of 
the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Efex. 8vo. 48 pp. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1806. 


The unparalleled and unfeeling impudence of preaching a So. 
cinian Sermon before an Archdeacon, and\a diftrict of the Clergy 
of the Church of England, has here raifed a very foolifh com- 
pofition into fome degree of importance. Both the author’s genera} 
topic, and the matters which he elicits from it, are abfurd. That 
Jewith Prophecy is ove criterion for diftinguifhing the genuine- 
nefs of Chriftian Scripture is true, but that it fhould be the soe 
criterion is perfect nonfenfe. What then would become of all 
thofe arts of the New Teftament, and very numerous they muft 
be, of which no intimation can be found in the ancient prophe- 
cies? What of thofe concerning which the original prophecies 
are obfcure, and liable to difpute. ‘The limitation is abfurd, and 
would leave us almoft without a New Teftament. 

By this arbitrary rule, the Rector of Cold Norton would fain 
prove the two firit chapters of St. Matthew to be fpurious ; but 
his proofs are as falfe as his principle is inadmiffible. But in 
fome way, as wife and as folid, he doubtlefs difpofes of all that 
very large portion of the New Teftament which oppofes his 
feanty faith. We are the lefs inclined to follow this irreverend 
preacher through his trifling fophiftries, as we have a traét be- 
— Pa and daily expect another, in which they are profefledly 

t : 

Had this very vain old man, (for he talks of his ‘ advanced 
Period of life,’? p, 21.) though deftitute of all proper feeling for 
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himf-lf, been able to feel at all for others, he would not haye 
fubjeéted the worthy Archdeacon of Effex to the mortification 
of hearing what mult be fo offenfive to him ; and pérhays, among 
thofe wko know him not, to the obloquy of having purpofely 
appointed fuch a preacher. He would not have affronted the 
allembled Clergy of his neighbourhood, by telling them that 
they were fupporters of ‘‘ old wives fables, and vain babblings, 
accumulating abfurdity on abfurdity, in an endlefs progreffion,”’ 
for this is the decent language he thought proper to hold. Of the 
honefty of Mr, Francis Stone, in holding his ftation in the 
Church of England, though a decided enemy to her faith, we 
leave thofe to judge who admired Mr. Lindfey for refigning the 
Vicarage of Catterick ; an act for which we alfo think he de. 
ferved admiration ; though at that fingle point our\approbation 


ftops. 
MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 24. The Beauties of England and Wales, or Delixeations 
Topographical, Hiftorical, and Defcriptive of cach Connty. Em. 
bellifoacd with Engravings. By Edward Wedlake Bray ley and 
Fobn Britten. Vol, Vi. S8vo. Price 11, 2s. Od. Longman, 
1805 
Of this very elegant and interefting work, by fome accident, 

the intermediate four volumes have efcaped our notice, We 
fpoke of the firit as it merited, and the fixth volume is con. 
dud. d with equal {pirit, and embellifhed with equal tafte and ef, 
fe. ‘The counties here defcribed: are Hampfhire, the Ifle of 
Wight, and Herefordthire, and there are thirty-two engravings 
of the more diftinguifhed objects in each of thefe places; neither 
are thefe engravings of the ordinary kind, but executed with re- 
markable force and elegance, The topographical accounts are 
neatly drawn up from the moft authentic fources, the volume 1s 
beautifully printed, and the whole, wien completed, will forma 
handfome, elegant, and cheap iluftration of Great Biitain, 

Art.25. The Comforts of Human Life, 


of 


or Smiles and Laughter 
of Charles Chearfil and Majier Merryfellow. dn Seven Dias 
log wes. remo. gs, Oddy. 1307. 


This is a grave but very dull atrempt to controvert the 
** Axioms of Mifery’’ detailed and exemplified in the humourous 
publication, called the ™ Miferies of Human Life,’* which, from 
its originality, and its humour, excited much of the public at- 
tention. Initead of the miferies of the Country and London, we 
have here the comforts of both, the comforts of travelling, &C, 
But the bole was already fot, and fo much more are the mife- 
ries of life in tune with the popular tecling than the comforts, 
that the former has been multiplied into feven’ editions, while 
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the comforts, we fear, as in the moral order of things, will be 
overlooked and neglected. Thefe comforts fomew hat refemble a 
fire of ftraw, there is much fmoke, but little warmth. 


Agr. 26. Letters froma Mother to her Daughter, on Religious 
and Moral Subje@s. By M.S. 8vo. 308 pp. 4s. Od. 
Rivingtons. 1806, 


“ The affectionate author of thefe admonitory epiltles, was 
under the neceflity of leaving the object of her tendernefs under 
a relation’s care, whilft fhe undertook a voyage to the Weft 
Indies, for the purpofe of eftablifhing her right to fome difputed 
eftates ; and thefe letters were written during a feparation, which 
called forth every anxious feeling of her heart.’’ The fubjects 
of this volume, are; “* an Incitement to public and private 
Prayer; the Danger of: Diffipation; Religion the Infpirer of 
Moral Duties ; on Frieadfhip; on Intercourfe with the World; 
Obfervations antecedent to Marriage ; on the Marriage-State ; on 
Amufements.’’ A few fhort extracts will fpeak ftrongly in favour 
of this work. ‘* That cloud of feverity, which fone perfons 
think effential to religion, is merely the effect of a gloomy 
mind; for Chriftianity may be confidered as the promoter of 
cheerfulnefs, and whatever tends.to the comfort and happinefs of 
mankind.’? P. 15.—** Do not conceive, my beloved girl, that 
whilt I am anxious to infpire you with the true fpirit of devo. 
tion, I am wifhing to check the natural cheerfulnefs of youth ;. 
or fuppofe, that religion requires you to become dead to thofe 
pleafures, which, when pattaken of in moderation, are the 
fweetners of life.’’ P. 1g. ‘* Though the arrangement of an 
eftablifhment feldom depends upon a female, yet the conduétin 
it with propriety is entirely her concern.’’ P. 243. ¢¢ Althougs 
your fortune may enable you to have a houfekeeper, yet it will 
be your bufinefs to obferve, that the faithfully fulfils her truft ; 
and not only regularly difcharge the family expences, but examine 
the price of every article that is placed in the account. ‘This 
(you may fuppofe} would appear like doubting her probity : but 
itis a duty which yeu owe both to your hufband and yourfelf; 
for every miftrefs of a family ought to be as well acquainted 
with the price of domeftic articles, as fhe is with thofe which 
compofe her drefs.’’ P. 243. ‘© Pleafure and diffipation are 
fometimes confidered as terms which are fynonymous ; yet no two 
words ought to be more differently applied. _Plea/ure thould 
occafionally be reforted to, as a folace for the numberiefs afflictions 
attached to human life. But diflipation, iike a. whirlpool, 
{wallows up every duty; and deftroys every focial and every 
kindred claim; it is an eternal foe to domettic felicity ; and the 
altar on which many young women have facrificed both their 
peace and their fame.’’ P. 271.—'T'o thofe who are pleafed with’ 
thefe {pecimens, we recommend the purchafing of this little 
volume ; 
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volume ; which, however, we are forry to find eked out by very 
numerous, and long extracts from other writers; although thofe 
writers be, Dr. Blair, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Gifborne, Mrs. H, 
More, and Mrs. Chapone. 
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An Abridgment of the Light of Nature purfued, in 7 Vols, 
8vo. being the Work of Abraham Tucker, Efq. originally 
publifhed under the Name of Edward Search, Efq. 8vo. 1535. 


Le@tures delivered in the Parifh Church of Wakefield, in the 
Year 1802, on that Part of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng. 
land contained in the Morning Prayer. Vols. III. and IV, 
By Thomas Rogers, ‘M.A. 123. 


Sermons by Edward Evanfon, A.M. To which 1s prefixed a 
Memoir of his Life, Religious Opinions, and Writings. 2 Vols, 
8vo. 11, 1s. 


A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Durham, 
at the ordinary Vifitation of that Diocefe in the Year 1806. By 


Shute, Lord Bifhop of Durham. 


A Sermon preached at Durham, July 17, 1806, at the Vifita. 
tion of the Honourable and Right Reverend Father in God, 
Shute, Lord Bifhop of Durham. By Henry Phillpotts, M. A. 
Rector of Stainton-le-Street, Vicar of Bifhop-Middleham, in 
the County of Durham, and one of his Lordfhip’s domeftic 


Chaplains. 1s. 6d. 


The Glory of the Heavens. By the Rev. T. Bafely, A. M. 
1z2mo. 33. 6d. 

A Summary View of the Evidence and Practical Importance of 
the Chriftian Religion. In a Series of Difcourfes, addreffed to 
Young Perfons. By Thomas Belfham. 8vo. 4s. 


A Defence of the Chriflian Doctrine of the Society of Friends, 
againft the Charge of Socinianifm. By John Bevans, jun. 5s. 6d. 


Cafe of the Bithop of Oxford againft the Parifh of Piddington, 
in a Caufe of Simony, Extratted from ‘* Eaft’s Reports for 
Eafter and Trinity ‘Terms, 1806.’’ With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Endowments of Ambrofden and Piddington, 15. 


A Catechifm, compiled from the Book of Common Prayer, in 
which the Queftions are formed from the Articles of the Church 
of England; and the Aafwers are given in the very Words of 
fome e.ic or other of her vencrable Services, By William 


Buckle, 
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Backle, A.M. Vicar of Pyrton, and late Student of Chriff 
Church, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


Eight Lectures on the Occurrences of the Paffion Week, deli- 
vered in the Parifh Church of All-Saints, Southampton, in the 
Mornings of Palm Sunday and Good Friday, and in the Evenings 
of that Week, and of Eafter-Day, in the Years 1803, 1804, 
1806. By Richard Mant, D. D. Reétor of that Parith, 


Leétares on the Liturgy, delivered in the Parifh Church of 
St. Antholin, Watling-Street. By the Rev. Henry Draper, D. D. 
of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Sunday Morning and Even. 
ing Preacher of that Parifh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Evidences of the Chriftian Religion, by the Right Ho- 
nourable Jofeph Addifon; with the Notes of the learned Gabriel 
Seigneux de Correvon, Counfeilor of Laufanne, &c. Now firft 
tranilated into Englith by the Rev. Richard Purdy, D.D. of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Vicar of Cricklade, Wilts, 8vo. 
1os. 6d. 

An Addrefs to the Members of Convocation at Large, on the 
ropofed new Statute refpecting Public Examination in the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford. By the Rector of Lincoln College. Second 
Edition. 1s. 6d. ; 


Concio apud Synodum Cantuarienfem ede Paulina habita xvi 
Decembris M.DCCC.VI. <A Joanne Luxmoore, S. T. P. De- 
cano Gloceftrienfi, juffu Reverendiflimi. 15. 6d. 


A Sermon, preached at Leicefter, September roth, 1806, at 
the Annual Meeting of the Governors of the Leicefter Infirmary, 
by the Hon. and Rev. Henry Ryder, M. A. Rector of Lutter- 
werth. Publifhed at the Requeft and fold for the Benefit of the 


Infirmary. 8. 
PHILOSOPHY, 


Le&tures on Natural Philofophy, the Refalt of many Years 
Praftical Experience of the Fa¢ts elucidated. With a Copious 
Appendix, containing a great Number and Variety of Aftrono- 
mical and Geographical Problems, &c. By Margaret Bryan. 
4te. 21. 12s. 6d. 


LAW. 


A Di€tionary of the Law of Scotland, intended for the Ufe 
of the Public at Large, as well as of the Profeffion. By Robert 
Bell, W.S. Vol. 1. 128. 


HISTORY. 


A Detailed Account of the Battle of Aufterlitz. By the 
Auftrian Major General Stutterheim. With Notes by a French 
Officer. Tranflated by Major Pine Coffin, Affiftant Quarter 
Mafter General to the Britith Army. 6s. set 
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* The New Annual Regrfter for the Year 1805. 16s. 


A Tour to Sheeraz,*by the Route of Kazroon and Feeroza. 
bad, with various Remarks on the Manners, Cuftoms, Laws, 
Language, and Literature of the Perfians. To which is added, 
a Hiftory of Perfia, from the Death of Kureom Khan, to the 
Subverfion of the Zund Dynafty. By Edward Scott Waring, 
Efq. of the Bengal Civil Eftablifhment. to. 1. 53. 

Hiftorical Dialogues for Young Perfons of both Sexes. By 
Mary Hays. Vol. II. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Second Volume of the Life of Dr. Prieftley, containing a 
Review of his Theological Works, and Obfervations on his 
Character and Condu&t as a Chriftiar Minifter. To which are 
added, Four Sermons left for Publication. | 7s. 6d. 


General Biography. By J. Aikin, M.D. Thomas Morgan, 
and W. Johnfton. Vol. VIth. gto. rl. 11s. 6d. 


Memoires du Compte Jofeph de Puifaye. Vols tv. 8s. 
MEDICAL. 


A Profpeftus of Mr. Macartney’s Lecture on Comparative 
Anatomy, and the Laws of Organic Exiftence. 1s. 6d. 


Reports of the State of Vaccination at the Sheffield General In- 
firmary. By Robert Earneft, Houfe Surgeon. 2s. 6d. 


An Account of the Difeafes of India, as they appeared in the 
Englith Fleet, and’ in the Naval Hofpital at Madras in 1782 and 
1783. By Charles Curtis, formerly Surgeon of the Medea FriX 
gate. 73. 

Cautions and Reflections on Canine Madnefs. With the Me- 
thod of preventing the Hydrophobia in Perfons who have been 


bitten. By George Lipfcombe. 1s. 


Oratio in Theatro Coll. Reg. Medicerum Londinenfis, ex 
Harveii Inftituto, habita Die O&. 18, 1806. A. C. K. 
Pemberton, M.D. 4to. 3s. 6d. . 


Hints to Young Phyficians. With Anecdotes of the early 
Life of that eminent Practitioner Gabriel Gallipot, M.D. 2s, 6d. 


Praétical Obfervations on the Uterine Hemorrhage ; with Res 
marks on the Management of the Placenta. By John Burns. 5% 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL G@CONOMY. 

A Treatife on Indigence, exhibiting a Genéral View of ‘the 
different Ranks of Society in England and Wales; with Efti- 
mates of the ayerage Income of each Clafs, and the National 
Refources arifing annually from .ProduSive Labour, &c. BY 
P. Colquhoun, Efg. LL.D. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter 
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A Tetter on the Abolition of the ‘lave Trade, addreffed to 
the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of Yorkthire. By W. 
Wilberforce, Efq. 6s. 


A Letter addreffled to Mercator, in Reply to his Letters on 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. ByaPlanter. 15. 


Suggeftions for counteracting any injurious Effeéts upon the 
Population of the Britifh Weft India Colonies, from the Aboli. 
tion of the Slave Trade. By Robert Townfhend Farquhar, Efq. 


Three Letters to the Planters and Slave Merchants, chic fly on 
the great Queftion of Compenfation. By Thomas Clarkfon, 


M. A. od. 


A Letter to William Wilberforce, Efg. on the propofed Abo. 
lition of the Slave Trade. By William Smith, Efq. late Re. 
prefentative for the City of Norwich. 1s. 


Advantages of Ruffia in the prefent Conteft with France. 
With a Defcription of the Coffacks. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to William Manning, Efgq. on the Rapid and. Pro- 
greflive Depreciation of Weft India Property. By Charles Bo- 
fanquet, Efq, 1s. 6d. 

A Collection-of Important Reports and Papers on the Naviga- 


tion and [rade of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britifh Colo- 
nies inthe Weit Indies and America. 14s. 


Lord Grenville’s New Plan of Finance for the Year 1807, as 


prefented to Parliament, with the Tables and Calculations. 5S 
Snbfance of the Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, 
in the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 5, on the Conduét of the late 


Negociation with France. 2s. 6d. 


The Policy of Reducing the Property Tax, and of carrying 
on the War for the next Five Years without any additional. 
Taxes. With a Letter to a Member of Parliament on Lord H. 
Petty’s Plan of Finance. By Philoxenus, from whom Lord 
Petty has borrowed his prefent Plan. 18. 6d. 


A full Report of Lord H. Petty’s Speech on the Budget, with 
an accurate Detail of the New Plan of Finance. gs. 6d. 


Sabftance of Mr. Whitbread’s Speech upon the Poor Laws, 


RefleStions on the Slave Trade, extraéted from a Work, en. 
titled, ** A Compendious Diftionary of the Holy Bible, under 
the Article Slav ery. Extra¢ted by R. R. 


‘The Syftem of Colonial Law; compared with the Eternal Laws 
of God; and with the Indifpenfable Principles of the Englith 
Conttitution. By Granville Sharp. 6d, 
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A View of the late Negociation. By the Author of “ Mr, 
Fox’s Title to Patriot.’’ 2s. 6d | 


POETRY. 

The Warks of Walter Scott, Efg. containing the Minftrelfy 
of the Scottifh Border, Sir Triftrem, The Lay of the Laf 
Minftrel, &c. 5 Vols. 8vo. fl. 5s. 

Oxford Prize Poems, being a Colle¢tion of fuch Englifh Poems 


as have, at various Times, obtained Prizes in the Univerfiry of 
Oxford. 3s. 


The Ratiad; a Serio-Comic Poem. In Eight Cantos. By. 
an Anti-Hudibraitian. 3s. 6d. 


Specimens of the later Englith Poets. With preliminary. No. 
tices. By Robert Southey, 3 Vols. 11. 118. 6d. 
NOVELS. 
Donald. g Vols. tos. 6d. 
The Rifing Sun; a Satirical Romance. 2 Vols. 


DRAMA, 
Solyman. A Tragedy,>in Five A&ts. 2s. 6d. 


The Fall of Mortimer. A Tragedy, in Five A@s. By the 
Right Hon, Morris, Lord Rokeby. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


An Effay on the Character of Ulyffes, as delineated by Homer. 
By the late Richard Hole, LL.B. gs. 6d. 


A Fly.Flap, prefented to the Dire&tor. 6d. 


Twenty-eighth Report of the Society for Bettering the Con. 
dition of the Post. is. 


Third Report of the Proceedings of the Committee for ma- 
maging the Patriotic Fund. 7s. 6d. 


The moft vicious Principles of the moft vicious Charatters in 
the Kingdom, defended on the Groundsof moral Expediency, ‘in 
a Dialogue between a moral Poet and the good Duke Humphrey. 
By Thomas Equinox. 1:5. 


A Vindication of Mrs. Lee’s Condu& toward's the Gordons. 
Written by herfelf. gto. 35. 6d. 


An Effay on Colouring and on Painting Landfcapes in Water 
Colours; with Ten Practical Plates, moftly coloured. By John 
H. Clark. gto. 11, 15s. 


Six Leftures on Perfpeftive; with a mechanical Apparatus. 
q4to. 2), 175. 
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A Plain Anfwer to a Plain Letter to his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales. 2s. 


A Treatife on the Marches and Movements of Armies. Tran- 
flated, by Permiffion, from the Original French of General Jarny. 
By Captain Rochfort of the 15th Regiment. 53. 


The Young Naval Hero; or Hints to Parents and Guardians 
on the Subject of Educating and preparing Young Gentlemen for 
his Majefty’s Navy. By Frederic Watkins, Efg. Captain of 
the Royal Navy. 2s. 6d. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH CRITIC. 
SLR, 


IN your review of ‘Garnett’s Le€tures on Zoonomia 
(Dec. 1806), I find the following paragraph : | 


In 1789, Dr. G. having finifhed his ftudies in London, re. 
turned to his parents in Weftmoreland. But on the following 
year, he eftablifhed himfelf as phyfician at Bradford, where he 
foon began to read private lectures on philofophy and chemiftry. 
He wrote the Treati{e on Optics in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which has been juftly admired ; and likewife a Treatife on the 
Horley Green Spa.’’ 


Dr. Garnett did not write the treatife on Optics in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, nor was he even con{ulted about 
that treatife. The /econd edition of the Encyclopedia Br- 
tannica was publifhed before Dr. Garnett had lett his ap- 
prenticefhip ; the article on Optics, which liad been publifhed 
im that edition, was republiihed in the third, with confider- 
able alterations and improvements indeed, made by the late 
Prof:ffor Rosison$ and Dr. Garnett never faw it, nor 
could have feen it in its prefent form, till the firft part of 
the thirteenth. volume of the Encyclopedia was publithed. 
The article Optics was the firft that 1 put into the hands of 
Dr. Robifon; and our joint labours on it laid the foun- 
dation of that friendfhip between us, which ceafed_ only 
with the Profeffor’s life. No part of it is, indeed, affigned 
to him in the general preface to the Encyclopadia; becaufe, 
not being pleafed with the arrangement of the treatife, which 
his peculiarly bad health at the time preveuted him from im- 
Proving, he requefted me to let it go into the world with. 
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out faying whe were its authors. It contains, however, forme 
original notions, and one or two demonttrations, which m 
friend confidered as his own; and} feel it so be my duty 
not to permit thefe to be now claimed for another. 


Iam, Sir, your’s truly, 


Stirling, 9th Feb. 1807. GEO. GLEIG, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A learned Work, entitled Inflitutes of Biblical Criticifm 
by Dr. Gilbert Gerard, Proteflor of Divinity at Aberdeen, 
wall appear in March. 


A third edition of Mr. D. I/raelt's Romances, containing . 
the celebrated Perfian ftory of Magnoun and Leila, with 
very copious notes, and defcriptions of Oriental {cenery, 1s 
nearly ready for publication. : 

A new edition of the Life of Dr. Beattie, by the late Sir 
Hm. Forbes, will very foon be publithed in 8vo. 


The Pofhumous Works of the late Mrs. Chapone, with an 
interelting Life of that Lady, written by.her friends, will be 
publifhed in March. 


Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Health is alfo nearly ready for 
publication. 


An interefting work upon the Manners of the Fifteenth 
Century, by the late Mr. Strutt, may be expected to appear 
very foon. 


A new tranflation of the Inferno of Dante is nearly com- 
pleted, by Mr. Howard. 


Mr. Park's enlarged edition of Lord Orford’s Royal and 
, ‘ . 
Noble Authors, has been long delayed, we find, in qonfe- 
quence of the numerous engraved portraits which are to 


accompany it. Thofe being now completed, the publicar 
tion will ammediately take place. 


An Enquiry into the Seat and Nature of Fevers is under 
taken by Dr. Clutterbuck, the firft part of which will appeat 
this month. 


‘An oftavo: edition of Mrs. Carter's Tranflation of Epite 
tetus will appear this month; and Mr. Pennington’ s Mema $ 
of ber Life, with her Poems and Annotations on the Scriptures, 
@ironc large quarto volume, in the courfe of the fullotwing. 





